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“’Tyre-scream is a nuisance but, like everybody else, I suppose, 
I have got used to it. My trial of Avons has changed my 
point of view entirely. Fitted to a 25 h.p. car weighing over 
30 cwt., and driven over streets and roads I know to be 
specially conducive to scream, they ran without a sound. It 


John Prioleau 


IN “THE OBSERVER” 


was really a new experience.” 





THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD. (ESTD. 1885), MELKSHAM, WILTS. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1940. 


THE NAVIGATOR. 


THE MAN WHOSE SKILL LIES BEHIND THE R.A.F..S UNERRING ABILITY TO FIND ITS TARGETS IN GERMANY. 
On the night of August 31-September 1, the anniversary of 


{ the invasion of Poland, instruments and aided 
Berlin. was bombed for the fourth time in a 


week. Our pilots seek out and 
remorselessly attack military objectives in Germany with inexorable accuracy; the 


responsibility’ for ‘ pin-pointing” targets rests largely on the 
unassuming young men as this Sergeant-Navigator who, with chart and m plex succe $ an leniable proof of R.A.F.’s superior training. (Photograph by F 


by his automatic ‘pilot and bubble sextant, guides his 


pilot in the blackness of the night over hundreds of hostile territory to 


the precise emy 3 jrome, 


munition plant, or chemical works for which 
shoulders of such bombs : 


his 
ther t ; } , ? Ti 4 
n brings it back again to its base iheir navigator s’ 


or.) 

















EW, I suppose, would claim to-day that the 
twenty-one years between the present war and 

the last were a wholly satisfactory period in the life 
of the British nation. They were not years on which 
historians are likely to look back with pride. They 
were not years in which Britons were aware of any 
conscious greatness. They were not even years in 
which there was any general consciousness of en- 
hanced material well-being. This last, at any rate, 
was curious, because at no time in our history have 
so many people enjoyed so high a standard of living 
in certain respects or commanded so large a range 
of commodities of value. I say “ in certain respects,” 
because not in all. The fact that a poor man can 
buy for a few pence, say, tinned peaches from Cali- 
fornia, unobtainable even by princes a century before, 
does not necessarily mean that his diet as a whole 
is better and more nourishing than that of his forbears. 
It does not even mean 
that he is getting more 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


though it might easily do so. The moderating services 
of Lord Baldwin, now sadly out of favour with the 
formerly divided democracy he is popularly held to 
have misled, were of much value here. But in an 
urban democracy, in which daily, almost hourly, 
newspaper reading has taken the place of reflection, 
political memories are inevitably short. 


The fundamental cause of division in post-war 
Britain was the employment of capital. Some held 
that the capitalist system, as it was called, was alone 
capable of earning the national livelihood and sup- 
porting the popular standard of living, admittedly 
far higher than it had been a century before. It 
was also agreed that it evoked national virtues of self- 
reliance, thrift and initiative. Others, on the other 
hand—and they increasingly tended to be a majority— 
believed that capitalism was the evil system at the 


the matter. The more politically-minded went further. 
There were no names sufficiently bad—Fascist, 
Bolshie, Escapist, Fifth Columnist, Pink, Red, even 
Nazi—with which to label one another for their 
respective opinions. When this division was applied 
to foreign affairs, and to questions of inner faith and 
private life, the matter became rather serious. For 
it tended to rob the nation of something very precious— 
its historic faith and unity. Hitler has for the moment, 
unwittingly and to his own detriment, restored us 
these. When we have beaten him, we shall for that 
reason have some cause to be grateful to him. 


What one wonders, as faith in one’s own people 
and their capacity for victory grows ever greater 
with each attempt of the enemy to intimidate them, 
is, will this fatal division return when the war is over ? 
Whether it does so or not depends, I believe, very 

largely on one factor. 





enjoyment out of it. 


The general impres- 
sion, looking back, is 
that the nation was 
passing through a rather 
unsatisfactory period in 
which most of the great 
purposes its people set 
themselves—the elimin- 


ation of war, poverty 
and unemployment— 
were never. achieved, 


and in which a majority, 
and at times a very 
large one, suffered from 
_insecurity and unsatis- 
factory living conditions. 
There is a widespread 
determination to-day to 
substitute a better state 
of society when the war 
is over. Whether it will 
be carried out or whether 
it will vanish, like other 
good resolves, in a 
general scramble for 
loaves and fishes when 
the war is over, only 
the future can show. 
The cynic may not, 
perhaps, feel too hope- 
ful. Looking at it, so 
far as is at present 
possible, from an 
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Will it be possible for 
the British people, after 
so long a period of 
confused thinking, to 
rid their minds of the 
underlying misunder- 
standing that has 
divided them ? Funda- 
mentally, I believe all 
English people want 
much the same thing. 
They want not only 
freedom of discussion 
but, within reasonable 
limits compatible with 
respect for law and 
order and the rights of 
others, freedom of life. 
That is to say, the 
ordinary Englishman 
(of all classes) wants a 
home which he can call 
his own and which no 
other man or men can 
take from him, security 
in his employment, 
pride in his work, a 
decent chance for his 
children to do better 
than himself, and, in at 
aay rate a very large 
number of cases, a bit 
of land to sweat and 
ruminate over and in 
which to grow flowers 








historian’s angle, what 
have been the salient 
features of the period ? 
From the point of view 
of Britain, | should say 

lack of faith, material 
discontent combined 
with improved material well-being, a general lack of 
joy in work, diminished vitality and a great deal 
of insecurity, needless misunderstanding and bitterness. 
With all this, I recognise that for the vast majority 
of people opportunities of pleasure and comfort 
multiplied in a way never known to a previous age. 
Yet the general impression to the future recorder 
will be, I think, as I have described. 


Looking in closer detail at the picture of Britain 
in the ‘twenties and ‘thirties, we observe continuous 
high unemployment, an extraordinary resultant 
wastage, not of life but of human capacity, faith and 
decency, an urban condition of existence for a pre- 
ponderating part of the population which too often 
involved cramped housing, bad air and lack of sun 
and beauty, and for those in work, dull and mechanical 
forms of labour which gave a man neither freedom 
nor pride in his craft. Hanging over this landscape 
like a threatening cloud was an indefinable atmo- 
sphere of distrust, envy and class hatred. The 
natural good humour of the inherited national character 
still gufficiently strong to prevent this from 
reaching bursting-point. Yet there were moments, 
1919, 1922, 1926 and 1931, when it seemed as 


was 


as in 


has been their most successful “ discovery.” 


A MIDSHIPMAN ARTIST'S DRAWING OF LIFE ON THE LOWER DECK. ‘‘ AN EARNEST GAME”; BY MIDSHIPMAN J. WORSLEY, R.N.R., 
ADDED TO THE EXHIBITION OF PICTURES BY WAR ARTISTS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
The organisers of this Exhibition are very anxious to secure action sketches by men in the fighting Services, and so far Midshipman ‘Worsley 


His vivid little pencil sketches of life on the armed auxiliary cruiser in which he serves are 
authentic war records, and betray a mastery of execution remarkable in so young an artist. 


and studied at the Goldsmith's College School of Art. Two more of his drawings appear on the opposite page. 


root of all the troubles of the age—unemployment, 
slums, crime, ignorance, war. Even those who 
politically upheld capitalism constantly applied social- 
ist remedies to the capitalist State : penal taxation of 
large incomes and inherited wealth, State control of 
industry in a thousand different forms, and the pro- 
vision of municipal and other communal services. 
Most of the legislation which to-day supports the 
structure of a State which, if not socialist in name, 
would certainly have been called socialist by all our 
grandfathers, including the early Fabians, was put 
on the Statute Book by Conservative Governments. 
And Conservatives were supposed, whether erroneously 
or no, to constitute the party of the capitalists, though 
the theory and practice of modern capitalism—the 
child of Jatssez-faire—ran wholly counter to the 
historic Tory tenets. 


The nation was therefore divided between those 
who upheld the capitalist system, such as it was after 
its socialistic modifications, and those who wished to 
abolish it altogether. So far as the good-humoured 
people of England thought politically—at election 
times and over occasional arguments in pubs and 
clubs—they quarrelled with considerable venom about 


Midshipman Worsley, R.N.R., is aged twenty, 


and vegetables. He also 
wants the right, again 
within reason, to criticise 
his employers and his 
rulers and to change his 
job and his political alle- 
giance as he thinks fit. 


The trouble is that capitalism, as we know it to-day 
and have known it for the past century, does not 
give all these to him. It gives them to a minority, 
perhaps an increasing minority—though I doubt this— 
but certainly not to a majority. Nine out of ten 
Britons to-day may enjoy some of these things, but 
certainly not all. The question is, would socialism— 
and it looks as though this country will emerge from 
the war completely socialist—give them? The diffi- 
culty in the query—one that affects every man and 
woman in Britain, and particularly every man and 
woman who is fighting to-day for a better and freer 
world—is that socialism, as interpreted by its own 
prophets and priests, necessarily implies compulsion 
in some of those very essentials in which an English- 
man, if he is to be happy and true to himself, demands 
freedom. After all—and one cannot rid the mind 
of this uneasy thought—the perilous and even fatal 
tyranny we are fighting is called National Socialism. 
We are agreed that capitalism in the form we have 
known it does not secure true freedom for the majority, 
let alone for all men. Are we agreed that socialism 
can do so? And if not, is there any other system or 
blend of economic system that will? It is a question 
that wants answering. 
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WAR PICTURES—BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE AND A SERVING MIDSHIPMAN. 





“THE ‘EXETER’ AND ‘AJAX’ PARADE, 1940.” A DRAWING BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, THE OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST, WHO SAW THE CEREMONY FROM A WINDOW IN THAT 
BUILDING. SO DETAILED IS IT THAT INDIVIDUAL FIGURES CAN EASILY BE RECOGNISED. 
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TWO SKETCHES BY AN ARTIST SERVING IN THE R.N.R., MIDSHIPMAN J. WORSLEY. ON THE LEFT, “SAILOR PEELING POTATOES,"”’ AND RIGHT, “A RATHER INTERESTING 
CHARACTER,”" TO WHICH THE ARTIST HAS ADDED THE NOTE, “FORMING AN EYE SPLICE IN A WIRE ROPE IN THE BOSUN’S STORE 


The drawings reproduced on this page, and those on pages 294, 296, and 297, are | February 23, when the King decorated officers and men of the “ Ajax "’ and Exeter" 


hanging in the third room added to the existing two of the National Gallery and bereaved relatives received the posthumous awards, has been described as one 
Exhibition of War Pictures. Sir Muirhead Bone is represented by the drawing of the most detailed pieces of documentation ever produced. Despite their smallness, 
on this page, and that of the gallant officers who lost their lives when the the figures of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain in the centre group are quite 
** Campeador V."" went down, which was first published in‘ The Illustrated London News ”’ unmistakable, and the figures { those awaiting their decorations are recognisable 
of July 27 The drawing above, of the Investiture at the Horse Guards Parade on individually Another drawing by Midshipman J] Worsley appears on page 294 
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THE REBORN POLISH AIR FORCE Ss 
GLIMPSES OF UNITS NOW ON THE § 


DRAWINGS SPECIALLY MADE FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 























THE WELCOME DAILY VISIT OF THE GIRLS WITH THE TRAVELLING Y.M.C.A. 
CANTEEN CAR FOR THE FORCES, 























A POLISH FLYING OFFICER IN THE CREW ROOM AT THE PRINCIPAL R.A.F. STATION 
FOR TRAINING THE POLISH AIR FORCE, 
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THE POLISH CHEQUERS ”” TAKE THE AIR ONCE MORE: PAINTING THE EMBLEM 
ON THE FIRST ’PLANE ON THE DAY OF THE ANGLO-POLISH AGREEMENT. 
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4 PILOT IN FLYING KIT: THE POLISH AIR FORCE IS BEING EQUIPPED LIKE AT EASE IN THEIR “ PILL-BOX"” GUARDING THE AERODROME: JUNIOR MEMBERS | 

CORRESPONDING UNITS OF THE R.A.F. OF TRE POLISH AIR FORCE. 
in our issue of August 10 we published drawings by Mr. Feliks Topolski, | but ground staff as well. When they received orders to leave Poland they Force 
the official Polish war artist, of the Polish Army in Scotland. On these pages contrived to move in a body to Rumania. After a short period, German toget 
are drawings of the principal R.A.F. station for Polish flyers in Britain. pressure succeeding, they were put into concentration camps, with little chance aerod 
They have now an added interest on account of the signing on August 5 of escape; and yet when the order secretly came to move to France, they all _ of di 
of the Anglo-Polish military agreement. A remarkable fact about the Polish contrived to carry it out. Alone or in parties, some in uniform and some in made 
Air Force is its emergence from the campaign in Poland and ultimate arrival } mufti, some by car and some by roundabout sea journey via Constanza, had 

in France and England virtually in its entirety, not only the flying personnel while some, of course, flew. Later the nucleus of* the present Polish Air dence 
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E AT ITS CHIEF STATION IN ENGLAND. 
IN THE SAME FOOTING AS THE RAF. 


News” BY THE OFFICIAL PoLIsH War ARTIST, FELIKS TOPOLSKI. 


























ee | THE POLISH AIR FORCE ENSIGN FLYING WITH THE R.A.F. ENSIGN ON THE OCCASION 
OF GENERAL SIKORSKI’S INSPECTION. 

















AN OBSERVER “ STANDING-BY ”’: THE R.A.F. IS ORGANISING THE SUPPLY, 
MAINTENANCE AND TRAINING OF THE POLISH AIR FORCE. 
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A DISTINGUISHED PILOT: POLISH AIRMEN NOW WEAR THE SAME UNIFORM 
AS THE BRITISH, WITH DISTINCTIVE POLISH SYMBOLS AND BADGES. 
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ENJOYING A JOKE AT THEIR EASE IN THE CREW ROOM-—-WITH LOG-BOOKS 
ON THE TABLE: OFFICERS OF THE POLISH AIR FORCE, 
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Hl HIGH OFFICERS GATHERED BENEATH THE POLISH AIR FORCE AND R.A.F. A "PLANE CREW OF THE POLISH AIR FORCE RECEIVING NAVIGATION INSTRUCTIONS. 
ENSIGNS ON THE OCCASION OF GENERAL SIKORSKI’S INSPECTION. ALREADY THE POLES HAVE BROUGHT DOWN GERMAN RAIDERS 
Force in Britain was sent from France. Now they are all, or nearly all, of the formation. A similar display was given when H.M. the King visited 
together once more. After General Sikorski's speech when he inspected this the aerodrome on August 20. Before his arrival General Sikorski decorated 
aerodrome, a formation of twelve aircraft took off to give a demonstration | the station commander, Group Captain A. P. Davidson, with the Polish 
of dive-bombing. The bombs fell well on the target, and some of the machines Cross of Valour The R.A.F. second Polish squadron opened their account 

made spectacular perpendicular dives from a great height. The A.O.C. who against the enemy on August 30 by shooting down a Dornier bomber during 
had been responsible for the training of the Polish airmen showed his confi- what was meant to be an “ exercise’ flight It was on August 20 that the 
dence by taking part in the dive-bombing in the first ‘plane to break out first squadron to go into action brought down their first Nazi 
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“THE BOOK OF THE RADCLYFFES”: By CHARLES 


HUNDRED vears ago and more, Lord Macaulay, 

reviewing a work in several volumes by an ecclesiastic 
about the “ Life and Times” of Lord Burghley, or such 
another, was ponderously, and effectively, humorous. He 
weighed it; he measured it; and he said that if might 
have been deemed light reading in the days of Hilfa and 
Shalum, and all those other giants before the Flood. At 
first sight, with the wailing (1 cannot agree it is warbling, 
or our smaller songsters would long ago have succumbed to 





HYDE HOUSE, NEAR WAREHAM, DORSET, WHICH BECAME 
THE CHIEF SEAT OF THE RADCLYFFES IN 1854, THE PRESENT 
OCCUPIER BEING MAJOR C, R, E. RADCLYFFE. 


, 


“In this quiet corner of England peace reigned supreme,” writes the 
chronicler of the Radclyffe family, “‘. . . The occasional news from 
London bringing word of new reforms at home and the victories of 
British arms abroad were as echoes from another world.” 


our shot-guns) of sirens around me, the drone 
of aeroplanes over me, the sound of distant 
bombs and guns occasionally mumbling to my 
ears, I thought that this enormous tome on the 
history of a family, lavishly illustrated, was rather 
out of the contemporary context. But my second 
thoughts were (1) that it was probably thought 
of, and textually completed before the war 
broke out; and (2) that it represents an element 
in the enduring strength of Britain, that we have 
to carry on through this war as through other 
wars, that there are very likely obscure Radclyffes * 
in the front line now, fortified by the courage, 
patience and decency of their ancestors, and that 
the genealogists, no more than the cricketers, 
provided they do their national duty in the 
immediate way, would be yielding the pass if 
they allowed themselves to be thrown out of 
gear by the barbarians from the Spree. 


Mr. Hampson, who has grown enthusiastic 
about his theme, quotes an Elizabethan’s apolo- 
gia for history, and says that it ‘may not 
inappropriately be quoted, as much to show the SIR 
standard of nobility demanded in that age of 


great motives and national vigour, as to justify BY AN 


the present attempt at recording the history of 
a family, whose repute is as famed, as its 
lineage is unsurpassed in honour and antiquity, 
amongst the nobility of this English realm.” 





THE RADCLYFFE FAMILY SEAT IN THE LATE SEVENTEENTH 


AND EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES: 
LANCASHIRE, 


FOXDENTON HALL, 


The existing house is a plain classic building, with projecting end 
wings and steep hipped roofs, whose quiet dignity is somewhat 
impaired by its industrial surroundings. 


Chis appears to me to be overdoing it. In the first place, 
the Radelyffes are not at the moment, Owing to our system 
of the inheritance of honours, amongst the nobility of the 
British realm. There is a prefatory pedigree called “ Main 
Descent of the Radclvffes,” which traces a descent in the 





ALEXANDER 


ie 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


direct male line from Sir Nicholas de Radcelife (it came from 
a Red Cliff in Lancashire), to Major C. R. E. Radclyffe, 
who still happily flourishes amongst us as landowner, 
soldier, sportsman and author. Sir Nicholas was“ c. 1100 ”’ ; 
dates after that, as in most of this book’s genealogies, are 
scarce; though they may be supplied later. But the 
Radclyffes are not now noble. 


Their most eminent members were thrown out by 
collateral lines, now extinct. There were Earls of Sussex 
in Tudor and Stuart times ; one of them was very eminent 
in Elizabeth’s day, and the last died in 1641. There were 
the romantic Derwentwaters : the third Earl was beheaded 
on Tower Hill after the ’15 ; the family, after further execu- 
tion and attainder, became extinct in 1814; the bodies of 
the Derwentwaters now lie in the family vault of the Pettes 
in Essex. Since then, so far as I can make out in this 
terrific jungle of Radclyffes, with branches of Radclyffe, 
of the Tower, of Attleburgh, of Farmesden, of Winmarleigh, 
of Ordsall, of Chadderton, of Foxdenton, of Smithills, of 
Derwentwater, of Todmorden, of Mellor, and now of Hyde 
(where there is still a galaxy of fine family portraits), none 
of them has attained a peerage, though swarms have dis- 
tinguished themselves in walks of life proper to the squire- 
archy. The common belief that a Radclyffe had to do 
with Guy Fawkes is not accepted by Mr. Hampson. 
‘** Records,” he says, “fail to reveal that the Radclyffes 
had even the most remote association with the Gunpowder 
Treason. Ordsall in 1605 was in possession of Sir John, 
the last Sir William, his grandfather, having died in 1568. 
There was never any female of the house named Viviana, 
and the only surviving sister of Sir John was Jane, then 
thirty years of age, and married to Sir Ralph Constable. 
It is a fact that Humphrey Chetham was a friend of the 
family, and in later years advanced them money on mort- 
gage when their fortunes fell on evil days, though whether 
he had cherished any romantic attachment to a daughter 


RADCLYFFE 


PAINTING ATTRIBUTED TO 


by Courtesy of the Pub- 


of the Radelyffes, possibly Anne, who died in 1601, has 
not been recorded in the story of his life. Picturesque 
though Ainsworth’s story is, and glamorous the atmosphere 
of romance it spreads about the ancient hall of Ordsall, 
it must be dismissed as purely the figment of the author’s 
imaginative mind, though indeed the Radclyffes, as much 
as any family, had cause for bitterness in the heavy penalties 
inflicted upon them for their alleged recusancy. But this 
never tempted Sir John Radclyffe to depart one whit from 
his loyalty and patriotic service.” But the scores of 
scions of the family numbered among themselves play- 
wrights and dons, admirals and generals, masters of fox- 
hounds and recorders. It is, in fact, a family more than 
usually prolific, very typical of many which are to be found 
in Burke’s * Landed Gentry.” 


Mr. Hampson states that only a hundred-odd of our 
present peers derive from ancestors holding land in 1500. 
I take it that he means derive in the direct male line. 
Otherwise the statement would have little meaning; I 
remember the late Oswald Barron, Maltravers Herald, 
telling me that the whole population of England, barring 
recent immigrants, was descended from King John—a 
matter, perhaps, for dubious pride. But the proportion, 





*“The Book of the Radclyffes. Being an account of the main 
descents of this illustrious family from its origin to the present day ; 
compiled from a variety of sources, including public records and 
private evidences,"" By Charles P. Hampson, Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. Illustrated. (Privately printed by 
Tr. A. Constable, Ltd., at the University Press, Edinburgh: Limited 
to 250 copies; at /2 28. each.) 





ROBERT RADCLYFFE, FIRST EARL OF Mr. 
(1573-1599) — FROM A_ PAINTING SUSSEX, K.G., LORD CHAMBERLAIN 
UNKNOWN ARTIST IN THE OF ENGLAND, 1540-1542—FROM A 
COLLECTION AT HYDE HOUSE. 
Reproductions from “The Book of the 
Radelyffes” ; 
lishers, Messrs, T, and A. Constable, Lid, 


HOLBEIN. 
“He was the great standard of 
justice and fidelity in his time,” states his 

tomb inscription at Boreham, Essex. library for occasional 


P. HAMPSON.* 


especially in view of the Wars of the Roses and the con- 


stant accession to the peerage not merely of rich men, but 
of eminent military and political servants of the State, 
does not seem a bad one. And he who cares to go through 
‘ Burke ” or the Baronetage and the Landed Gentry will find 
that there are families scattered all over England who 
have maintained gentle rank since centuries before 1500. 
They may not be Howards, Stanleys, Talbots or Curzons, 
to mention no later and equally formidable growths, but 
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NOW THE LOCAL POST OFFICE: TODMORDEN HALL, THE 
OLD MANOR HOUSE AT TODMORDEN, YORKSHIRE, RESTORED 
AND RE-BUILT BY SAVILE RADCLYFFE IN THE EARLY 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
It was fortunately saved from demolition a few years ago, being 
purchased and adapted to serve as the town Post Office. 


in spite of all vicissitudes of fortune, health, 
war and taxation, they have bred, maintained 
themselves, done their duties, and held and 
kept up their land. 


Some, as old as the Conquest, or even older, 
have left their lands since the last Great War, 
and some -in the same ‘period have died out. 
It is likely that in the near future the Kultur 
of Germany will tear more of them up by the 
roots, at best to be transplanted. But so ob- 
stinately is our race set in the soil that many, 
by one contrivance or another, .will manage 
to keep their feet upon the land and _ their 
heads upon the water. Even before the last war 
it was usual to hear the lachrymose lamenting 
that “hardly any of the old people were left.” 
Now, as then, it is a consolation to peep into the 
reference books, or into such a_ specialised 
monograph as Mr. Hampson’s, and realise what 
a solid bulk of families remain which have 
known and cherished ties and traditions stretching 
long behind them. 


Hampson’s book is published in a 
strictly limited issue. That was a wise step to 
take. It has some fine reproductions in it, and 
members of the Radclyffe family will doubtless 


equity, cherish it. But for anyone not a Radclytfe it is 


certainly a book to be consulted, if need be, in a 
reference, and no more 





THE WEST FRONT OF ORDSALL HALL (ANCIENTLY 
WRRDS#L), WHERE JOHN RADCLYFFE, SECOND SON OF SIR 
WILLIAM RADCLYFFE OF ORDSALL, BROUGHT HIS HEIRESS 
BRIDE IN 1569, 
The east and west wings housed the family and the domestics, and 
fronting the moat on the northern side were the guard chambers 
where the considerable military retinue of the house was lodged. 


suited to deliberate cover-to-cover reading than an old 
volume of “ Who’s Who,” exciting though some of 
its episodes are. 

Print and production are admirable 
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PEOPLE AND WAR EVENTS: 


THE GOVERNOR OF ALGECIRAS VISITS THE GOYERNOR 
OF GIBRALTAR, SIR CLIVE LIDDELL, 


General Munoz Grande, the new Military Governor of Algeciras, 
paid the customary official courtesy call on the Governor of 
Gibraltar, Lieut.-General Sir Clive Liddell, "n August 21, in 
the Spanish destroyer “‘ Almirante Valdes.” He was accorded 
a gun salute, and the Royal Navy furnished a Guard of Honour. 


SIR J. J. THOMSON. 


Died A 30; aged eighty-three. Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, since 1918. He was for thirty-five years “ 
Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics at Cambridge. 
He received the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1906, was knighted 
in 1908, and was awarded the Order of Merit in 1912 and 

the Kelvin Medal in 1936. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND'S SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED IN LONDON: 
PRINCE BERNHARD ADDRESSING 2000 DUTCH PEOPLE AT THE QUEEN'S HALL. 
More than 70,000,000 free Dutchmen throughout the world on September)! celebrated their exiled 


ae there were special services in the Dutch Church in Austin 
lebration was held in the Queen's Hall, 


Queen’s sixtieth birthday. In 
Friars, and in the afternoon a bi 


persons were addressed by Prince ouherd, who said : 


MEN WHO HAVE PUT FRANCE AT GERMANY’S MERCY: 


The crime o' 
capitulated as ‘oe 
forces which we possess in the Empire ; 
enemy. 
Marshal Pétain, M. Mireaux, General Weygand), M 


” 


“ Loyalty in adversity is what you have she sank the italian cruiser, 
to-day presented to our Queen, the finest birthday gift you could possibly have presented.” 
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H.M. THE QUEEN WATCHING THE KING OPERATING A_ RIVETING 
MACHINE AT A FAMOUS SHIPYARD DURING THEIR NORTHERN TOUR. 


Their visit to the North of ae afforded their Majesties a glimpse of 
Britain’s naval might in the ing at a famous shipyard, where they put 
the first rivets into the vertical keel-plate of a new battleship, which is to occupy 
a berth held by two tankers. On most of the slips two ships were to be seen. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE VICHY GOVERNMENT. 
the Segptation, " declared General de Gaulle on August 29, 


Above are seen (i. to r.) M. Caziot, 


MR. S. N. BRUCE 


where over 2000 of H.M.AS. “ Sydney” 


MARSHAL PETAIN WITH 


“lies in having 
France had no empire, in having disregarded the immense. and intact 
in having disarmed the Empire for the benefit of the 
Admiral Darlan,:M. Badouin, M. Laval, 
Jean Ybarnegaray, and General Ca 


NELSON'S CANDLESTICK FOR THE AUSTRALIAN NAVY: 
(RIGHT), HIGH COMMISSIONER 
Lord Caldecote, the Dominions Sec’ 
the silver candlestick which lit Nelson's cabin, 
in the Mediterranean in July, when, accompanied by a small destroyer force, 
“ Bartolomeo Colleoni,” and put to flight a ‘second enemy warship 
When opportunity serves, the candlestick will be taken to the Dominion in the 
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THE GOVERNOR OF ALGECIRAS IN GIBRALTAR. 





GENERAL SMUTS, A CHAMPION OF FREEDOM’S CAUSE, 
WHO HAS REPLIED TO SOUTH AFRICAN DEFEATISTS. 
In a crushing reply to a motion introduced by General Hertzog 
demanding immediate peace with Germany and Italy, General 
Smuts, the South African Premier, declared : “‘ Nobody desires 
peace more than I. But... 1 believe in only one kind of 
peace—peace through victory.” The motion was rejected. 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 
Died August 27; aged eighty-two. Joined the Grenadier 
Guards in 1879, serving throughout the Egyptian campaign, 
subsequently becoming aide-de-camp to King Edward VI1!. 
and King George V. t the age of eighty, the Duke became 
an A.R.P. volunteer, which was typical of a life distinguished 
rece in many sides of public service. 


THE PRESENTATION MADE TO 
FOR AUSTRALIA. 


, is watchi Mr. T. H. Wisdom make the presentation of 
the idea prompting the gift being the brilliant action 


Sydney 
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“AN IMMENSE GESTURE OF FAITH, NE LD TLE EE ERO IRR 
ORDER AND DISCIPLINE”: 


ANOTHE 
OF FO! 
LAKE C 


NATIVE CANOES 
ON THE RIVER 
BANK AT FORT 
LAME, THE CAPI- 
TAL OF THE CHAD 
TERRITORY, WHICH 
HAS REPUDIATED : 
THE VICHY SUR- 
RENDER. 


TRICT, 

ING AC 
EASTER! 
SHOWIN 
WOMEN 
BUTTER 


A PICTURESQUE 
SCENE IN THE 
FRENCH CAMER- 
OONS: THE 
APPROACH TO 
THE VILLAGE 
OF  YAOUNDE, 
BY THE OLD 
ROAD OF AKON- 
OLINGA. 


A 


gy gpetcceseresentr ren A EI ST 


THE PORT OF DOUALA, THE FORMER CAPITAL AND THE CHIEF TOWN 
THE FRENCH CAMEROONS, WHICH HAVE RANGED THEMSELVES WITH 
THE FREE FRENCH FORCES. 


———— EEE DERE 


Se end 


Continued.) P  ceieniieiiaeiemieeenaaeee ac cmos. | 
French Cameroons, and the Lake | & ae 
Chad district, make a formidable 
block stretching from the Atlantic 
across to Libya in the north 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
in the East, where the military 
forces, natural resources and 
communications are now at the 
disposal of those who are fighting 
against the two Dictators. Ina 
world broadcast on August 29 
describing the events in the 
French Colonial Empire in Africa 
which had resulted in the 
Cameroons and French Congo 
repudiating the Pétain Govern- 
ment and throwing in their lot 
with the other Free Forces of 
France, General de Gaulle declared 
that thus “‘menaced by the 
covetousness of the German and 
Italian enemies, and placed by 


the detestable Armistice in an 
(Continued opposite. 


eee 


(rIGHT.) A “ KIRDIS” NATIVE, 

SPLENDIDLY REPRESENTATIVE OF 

THE LAST PRIMITIVE POPULATION 
OF THE NORTHERN CAMEROONS. 


¢ 


rem 


pe 
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.? Ce dled og wih, 
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EE eS f Se petty * 


A BEEHIVE HOMES OF THE BAMILEKE, A NATIVE TRIBE IN THE FRENCH CAMEROONS, 
4 WHICH SERVE AS CLUBS, PROVIDE MUTUAL ASSISTANCE, ACT AS BANKS, AND ARE 
1 USED FOR CO-OPERATIVE BUYING AND SELLING. 
\ ITH the receipt by the organiser of the Free French Forces in Britain of a cable 
on September 1 from General de Larminat, Governor-General of French 
Equatorial Africa, announcing that the Governor of Gabun, M. Masson, had placed 
himself under the flag of Free France, with all the civil and military authorities of the } 
Colony, confirmation was forthcoming that the whole of French Equatorial Africa had BELONGING FORMERLY TO THE GERMAN CAMEROONS AND PART OF THE GRAND CAMEROO’ FROM I911 
joined General de Gaulle These vast territories, which include the French Congo, the 5 HARVESTING TIME IN THE TOUBOURI COUNTRY, — (IN THE FER 
(Continued above 
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oa Ea = ) FRENCH AFRICAN COLONIES 
| DECLARING FOR DE GAULLE. 


en 
ANOTHER VIEW 
OF FORT LAME, 
LAKE CHAD DIS- 
TRICT, EXTEND- 
ING ACROSS THE 
EASTERN SUDAN, 
SHOWING ARAB 
WOMEN SELLING 
BUTTER-MILK IN 
THE MARKET. 
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WORLD”: AN 
AIR VIEW OF 
THE BANKS OF 
LAKE CHAD, 
VIRTUALLY IM- 
PASSABLE FROM 
REEDS AND 
DENSE JUNGLE 
GROWTHS. 


THE PALACE, SEMI-EUROPEAN IN STYLE, OF THE LATE SULTAN OF N'DJOUYA, 
AT FOUMBAN, IN THE FRENCH CAMEROONS, WHICH HAVE UNANIMOUSLY 
RALLIED TO THE ALLIED CAUSE, 
+ oat 


i ee a eee eae eee eee eee 


there was no outlet, the whole 
of the colonies of our Equatorial 
Africa have re-entered the war.” 
He added: * This vast and valiant 
part of French territory has 
decided to defend itself and will 
be defended. No doubt, other 
parts in their turn will tread 
the path of honour and of duty. 
. . + The French Empire is 
rising to make war.”’ It was in 
response to a summons sent in 
the name of the entire popu- 
lation that General de Larminat, 
General de Gaulle’s envoy, crossed 
the Congo River and landed at 
Brazzaville the same afternoon, 
where he was given an en- 
thusiastic welcome by a large 
crowd. The name of French 
Equatorial Africa, extending 
over the Gabun, the Middle Congo, 


[Continued below. 


Continued.} ey 

economic situation for which «ie 
i 
H 
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(LeFT.) “BLACK, BUT COMELY”: 

A WOMAN OF THE “ KIRDIS” TRIBE 

oF f NORTHERN CAMEROONS, 
NOTED FOR THEIR PHYSIQUE. 


ene 
‘ 
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oh i » a Tw 
Ad &e f. y & : : 
‘ - . PART OF THE VAST AND WEALTHY EXPANSES OF FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA WHICH 
F F : t HAVE NOW BEEN ADDED TO THE ALLIED RESOURCES: AN AERIAI VIEW OF THE 


“GREAT FOREST, NORTH OF MOUNT CAMEROON. 


Continued 

and the “Ubangi Shari Territories, came into use in 1910 and by a decree of June 30, 
1934, it was constituted a single administrative unit under the rule « Governor 
General with headquarters at Brazzaville. The total area in square mi is 959,256 
FROM I911 TO I916—PLACED UNDER FRENCH MANDATE AFTER THE LAST WAR: Other 
IN THE FERTILE REGION OF MAYO REBP 
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parts of the French Empire overseas are apparently ready to follow suit. 
“The Times” Madrid correspondent reported on September 2 that there are symptoms 


; . ar > h Weert frica. 
of unrest in certain garrisons in French Morocco and French West Africa 
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UBLIC attention in this 

country, and, indeed, in Ger- 
many, in the last week had directed 
chiefly, of course, upon the air war 
at home. That is inevitable, but 
it does not, of course, mean that 
the importance of other spheres 
is necessarily diminished. The 
Mediterranean, for instance, remains 
for us a crucial theatre, largely 
because it is one which seems to 
hold a good promise of that resumption of the 
offensive which almost certainly is a necessary pre- 
liminary to victory. There could hardly be two 
opinions on the question of which is the weaker of 
the partners of the “ Axis,’”’ and it is sound strategy 
to make one’s enemy’s weakness the target, and 
thereby to undermine his strength. 


THE. ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE WAR AT SEA— 
ESPECIALLY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD. 


Note :—Admiral Thursfield has kindly consented to write this week’s 
article on the War in place of Captain Falls, who is away on holiday. 


ever since. In an article in ‘ Brassey’s Naval 
Annual” for 1938, Rear-Admiral Sansonetti, of the 
Italian Navy, in explaining why Italy had not 
provided her Navy with any aircraft-carriers, wrote 
that she could rely on. the co-operation of her air 
forces, working from their bases on land, in any 
theatre of sea warfare; and that they could thus 
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THE CENTRAL AFRICAN AREA, EXTREMELY 
IMPORTANT STRATEGICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY, 
WHICH HAS GONE OVER TO GENERAL DE 
GAULLE AND JOINED THE ALLIES: A MAP IN 
WHICH FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA, CHAD, 
AND THE CAMEROONS ARE SHOWN IN WHITE. 
This map, based on a French original, makes the strategic 
importance of the central African areas of the French 
Empire, which were the first to join General de Gaulle, 
very clear. They form a barrier South of Libya, link 
Nigeria with the Sudan and cover the Belgian Congo. 
As we write there are many reports of anti-Pétain 
movements in other parts of the French Empire, notably 
West Africa, Morocco and Martinique; and many 
French airmen from Morocco have landed at Gibraltar. 


be available in the large numbers by which 
alone they could be effective in warfare. 
The few aircraft that an aircraft-carrier 
could contribute to a sea action, he argued, 
would make no practical difference to 
the outcome. 

None of these high hopes has so far 
been fulfilled. British traffic through the 








Many confident prophecies made before the 
war—on both sides, it must be admitted have 
been rudely disproved by events. There has been 
no more striking example of this than those of Italy, 
concerned with the Mediterranean. Theré is no 
doubt that Italy was quite confident of being able, 
through the agency of her air force and large sub- 
marine fleet, to dominate the Middle Sea. She 
probably hoped to deny it altogether to the British 
Fleet and merchant ships: she was certainly con- 
fident of being supreme in the central area, almost 
a defile, of which she holds both sides. 

Italy has for years pinned great faith to the 
power of her air force. It was, indeed, one of the 
chief agencies of her success in Abyssinia—largely 
because it enabled mustard gas to be used against 
savage troops unprovided with any protection against 
it or even knowledge of how to contend against it. 
It is to be presumed that her experience in Spain 
confirmed her faith in the potency of the Air Arm, 
to judge from the way in which it has been. vaunted 


Mediterranean has, of course, been severely 
hampered ; but not all that the large Italian 
air forces of the Central Mediterranean could 
do has been able to prevent its passing through 
the Mediterranean under the convoy of the British 
Fleet. Strong British naval forces have operated 
freely in both the Eastern and Western basins of the 
Mediterranean. That in the West has encountered 
none of the Italian Fleet, nor even seen a sign of it. 
It has, indeed, been repeatedly and heavily attacked 
by the Italian Air Force, and flamboyant accounts 
after the German pattern have been issued, claiming 
to have hit and severely damaged most of the ships 
in it. No doubt there is a certain rivalry between 
the two partners of the ‘‘Axis,"’ and since the Germans 
have, by their own account, sunk both the “‘ Hood ” 
and the “ Ark Royal” by air attack, the Italians 
were not to be outdone. They did not, it is true, 
claim to have sunk these two ships, but only to 
have set fire to the ‘ Hood,” and to have hit the 
“Ark Royal’ squarely with two of the largest 
bombs; but the fact of their having been able to 
attack those two ships at all gave the lie, by im- 
plication at least, to the German earlier claims to 
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have sunk them. Actually, no 
ship in the western’ British 
squadron sustained either hits or 
casualties, but, on the other hand, 
a number of Italian ’planes were 
destroyed. 

The tale was just the same in 
the Eastern Mediterranean basin. 
There, there have been. two en- 
counters between surface forces, 
i both of which have taken the 
same form +—that of a headlong retreat by the 
Italians towards their bases. Of these more anon, 
but for the moment I am concerned with air attack. 
The air attacks on the British Mediterranean Fleet— 
which, under the command of Admiral Sir Andrew 
Cunningham, was the unit engaged in this case, 
were even heavier than on the other side of Sicily ; 
yet they were no more able to hamper the British 
operations. They did, indeed, have a small success, 
in that they succeeded in hitting one cruiser with 
a bomb and inflicting some casualties ; but she was 
not put out of action, even temporarily. She 
remained with the Fleet and took part in the surface 
action the next day. On the other hand, five Italian 
aircraft were brought down by fighters of the British 
Fleet Air Arm, and some fifteen others were shot 
down by the guns of the Fleet. The only casualty 
to British aircraft was one fighter, which became 
unserviceable after landing on the carrier. 

On the other hand, the despised little force of 
the Fleet Air Arm has achieved, both in proportion 
and absolutely, much greater effects than the massed 
squadrons of the Italian Air Force. Its successes 
in shooting down a number of the Fleet’s assailants, 
almost without loss to itself, is eloquent testimony 
to its efficiency. In addition to its purely Fleet work;- 
it has also made raids on a number of Italian bases. 
Marsa Tobruk, in Libya, Port Augusta and other 
harbours near it in Sicily have been repeatedly 
attacked by aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm—in asso- 
ciation with the Royal Air Force in the case of the 
former—with effect. In one harbour near Augusta, 
a destroyer and a store-hulk were destroyed, just 
at the time that the Italian Fleet was claiming to 
have won a victory over the British squadron from 
which it had precipitately retreated. Once again it 
is abundantly evident that mere material prepon- 
derance is no sure guide to real strength. It is the 
man that counts much more than the machine. 

The results of the surface actionsin the Mediterranean 
teach the same lesson. In the first action, that of 
July 9, when the Italian battleships ‘‘ Conte di 
Cavour ’”’ and ‘“‘ Guilio Cesare,’ with a large force of 
cruisers, large and small, and destroyers, encountered 
the British Mediterranean Fleet under Admiral 
Sir Andrew Cunningham, sound strategy no doubt 
dictated that the weaker battle fleet, having the 
speed available, should refuse action and leave it 
to the Air Force to make good its boasts of what 
it could achieve in sea operations. If the Italian 
battleships were outnumbered—as seems probable, 
though the precise composition of Admiral Cun- 
ningham’s force has not been announced—as well 
as outclassed in armament—12°6-inch guns against 
15-in.—nobody can blame or criticise the Italian 
admiral for doing his best to break off the action 
until conditions should be more in his favour. Though, 
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WHAT RUMANIA HAS LOST SINCE WAR BROKE OUT A YEAR 
AGO: A MAP SHOWING CESSIONS TO RUSSIA, BULGARIA 
AND HUNGARY. 


A comparison of this map with the minority map of Transylvania 
given in our last issue, shows.how Hungary has contrived to get a 
wedge of territory giving access to the main Hungarian minority area 
in Central Rumania. 
Map, Courtesy of “ The Times.” 


even so, it might well have been thought that the 
greatly superior Italian light forces might have accom- 
plished something, or the trusted submarines have 
done something, to redress the balance of surface 
fleets. Not so, however. The whole Italian force 
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retreated at a speed which the British Fleet could 
not match, though not before one of the battleships 


towed, a prize, into the British port of Aden. Indeed, 


Nevertheless, the addition of 113 submarines to 





so heavy was the toll taken of her submarines in 
the Red Sea that it seems unlikely that she can have 
any left available there now, though the number 
that had passed through the Suez Canal—which is 


those available to our enemies inevitably increased 
the Navy’s need of destroyers, the chief defensive 
agent for the convoys in which British sea com- 


had been hit, whereby she had 29 killed and 69 
wounded, and one destroyer sunk. On the British 
side there were no hits and no casualties on that 
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day, though there had been casualties in the cruiser 
already mentioned, the day before, from a bomb. 
The second encounter, ten days later, pointed the 
same moral even more forcibly. H.M.A.S. “ Sydney,” 
from a material point of view, was no more than a 
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THE VITAL IMPORTANCE OF THE DESTROYER QUESTION TO THE ROYAL NAVY IS STRESSED BY ADMIRAL THURSFIELD IN HIS ARTICLE ON THESE 


BOATS. OF WHICH SCORES ARE SEEN LAID UP HERE, IS OF TREMENDOUS IMPORTANCE TO BRITAIN AND 
The “ Daily Telegraph ”” correspondent in Washington reported on September 1 that fifty over-age 
destroyers being reconditioned in the New York Navy yards would be acquired by Canada were all | 
difficulties of transfer settled. He added “the simplest way of checking all criticism of the sale of 


match for either of the two Italian cruisers 
with which she came into contact on the 
morning of July 19 in the Kithera Channel, 
to the north-west of Crete—the ‘ Barto- 
lomeo Colleoni’’ and the ‘‘ Giovanni delle 
Bande Nere.”’ Yet in the chase that ensued 
when they met, one of the latter was 
sunk and the other severely damaged, 
while the “Sydney” and the four 
destroyers in company with her sustained 
no casualties whatever—not even when 
the latter were bombed from the air while 
engaged in picking up Italian survivors. 
The latter incident, however, is neither 
surprising nor a matter for complaint. 


known to the Admiralty, of course—is not public 
knowledge. The number destroyed since has not 
been published complete. It is unlikely that the 
same rate could have been kept up, for such losses 
inevitably discourage the survivors from the same 
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munications are moved and protected in time of 
war. It should not be forgotten that, although the 
degree of protection of merchant shipping afforded 
by convoys has been high, that has only been achieved 
by the most strenuous, almost superhuman, efforts 
of the British destroyers, really inadequate in numbers 








PAGES, THK TRANSFER OF OLD AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY. 


the destroyers would be to link up the deal with some Western Hemisphere defence project.” Admiral 


Thursfield speaks of the advantage of obtaining “ready-made” destroyers while our own new construction 
is coming along. (Wide World.) 


for the work they have had to do. At the 
beginning of the last war we possessed 
227 destroyers and there were 23 more 
building ; in the course of it, no fewer 
than 407 more destroyers and sloops were 
added to that number, and many, of 
course, were lost. At the end of the war 
we had 450 destroyers and sloops in 
service and 108 more were building. 

Yet at the outbreak of the present war, 
the destroyer force had been allowed to 
dwindle to 190—of which a third were 
“ over-age '’—with 24 building, together 
with 25 sloops and 17 building. There have 
never been as many as the needs of com- 


The aircraft had, of course, been informed merce protection called for, and, moreover, 
that an action had taken place, and on nearly 30 have been lost since the outbreak 
their arrival sighted British ships stopped. of war—a number of them in the course 
It is unlikely that they could have dis- not of convoy work, but of the operations 
tinguished, before dropping their bombs, ‘ on and withdrawals from the Flanders and 
what their enemy was doing, and there ee ee a ee Ce ee es ee oe Se French coasts. These numbers will, of course, 
AR CARRIERS MANNED BY CANADIAN “ ROYALS,” WHO ARE SEEN USING THEIR é ; 
or is thus probably no valid reason why que G8 Anre-saneeabe wmouurmes. be made up before long, if they have not 
they should have refrained from attack. Thee cae con be Gesceaat ts te abet dh es nat, he o ute 6 tte been made ? already, by new construc 
nia In this case, as they made no hits, no farm-houses. (British Official Photograph.) tion; and a number have been ordered 
a harm was done. since the outbreak of war which will also 
The other arm upon which Italy placed such degree of activity. But more recently the destruction come into service in due course. But a mere glance 
great reliance before the war, her great fleet of 113 of two more, by an air attack on the little anchorage at the figures of the present war compared with 
submarines, must have been no less disappointing of the Gulf of Bomba, showed that the Mediterranean those of the last, and the reflection that it used to 
he to her: Their losses have been heavy and their Fleet and Air Force are neglecting no chance of take nearly two years in peacetime to complete a 
m- accomplishments small. In the first 20 days after action presented to them. The only Italian success destroyer, will make it quite clear what an advantage 
ve Italy turned from being a non-belligerent to a belli- seems to have been the torpedoing of the British it would be if we could obtain, ready made, as it were 
ce gerent, she lost thirteen submarines, one of which, destroyer ‘ Escort,” which afterwards sank while a number of destroyers to help out the period before 
rce 





the ‘Galileo Galilei,” had actually been captured and 


in tow before she could be got into harbour 





our own new construction begin to come into service 


NOTE.—While this article was im the press, the mews was received that 50 over-aged U.S. destroyers were to be transferred to Britain immediately 
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THE MEN GOERING SENDS TO BOMB US: CAPTURED NAZI RAIDERS-MOST OF THEM REMARKABLE FOR THEIR YOUTH 
AND HUMBLE RANK. 


Most of the Nazi prisoners seen on this page appear to be aircraftmen and non- 


four smiling men in the ninth photograph (end of second row) aircraftmen, second 

mmissioned officers The young German in the second illustration, with the “le The man in the tenth picture is a flying offi Oberleutnant) Many of 
C ‘ } ste > ‘ ' cree i“ . Mie QO 

yuurth and ficers, it will be seen, wear dandyish, well t 

eighth pictu'es The wounded prisoner in the fifth photograph is a pilot 


any medals, is a warrant officer, as are also the prisoners in the fc 

ut prisoner in 
fficer f eenth photograph (right, third row) wears a badge indicating that he is 
he n in the boat (seventh photograph) is a first-class aircraftman. and the : 


yecialist, not a pilot. (Photographs, Planet, Fox, L.N , G.P.U., P.. Wide World.) 
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MEN WHO BOMBED BERLIN AND DEALT A SEVERE BLOW AT NAZI PRESTIGE. 























= IDENTIFYING, FROM THE BOMBER CREWS’ ACCOUNTS. MILITARY OBJECTIVES ATTACKED BY THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN BERLIN: INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS WORKING OUT THEIR - 
a’ REPORTS WITH MAPS OF HITLER'S CAPITAL. 4 
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i CREWS WHO TOOK PART IN A BERLIN RAID GROUPED ON THEIR RETURN BEFORE ONE OF THEIR BOMBERS. THE NAZIS HAVE REPEATEDLY TOLD THEIR PEOPLE THAT 
} THE BERLIN AREA WAS MUCH TOO WELL DEFENDED TO BE BOMBED. 


eee ee ee 


Even the iron censorship of the Nazi Propaganda Ministry has been unable to It was also the first time in over a century that Berlin, where so much of Eur 

circumvent confirmation of the extensive damage caused by the recent R.A.F pean misery has been hatched, has seen anything of an invader There was the 
raids on Berlin. It was admitted that the Siemens-Schuckert electrical equipment greatest rivalry among the R.A.F. pilots to participate in the Berlin raids, the 
factory was hit and two branch lines of the city Underground system put out of privilege of going only being decided in some cases by the toss of a in They 
action. In despatches from the German capital published in American papers on have shattered the myth circulated through all the strata of the population since 
August 31 local correspondents reported that the centre of the city, bombed for the beginning of the war that Berlin uld not be bombed,’ declared the ‘ New 


the first time in history, had “ suffered a rain of explosive and incendiary bombs York Times" correspondent on August 3 (Photographs by Fox 
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THE R.A.F..s REMORSELESS ATTACKS ON GERMANY: PREPARING 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” B 
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A TYPICAL ARTERNOON SCENE AT A NORTH-EASTERN AERODROME: “BOMBING UP” THE SQUADRON OF “ WHITLEYS.” WHICH 
THE LETHAL CARGO OF A BOMB TRAIN IS BEING JACKED INTO WINGS AND PL 


The bomb trains and petrol tractors trailing busily about the aerodrome are 
a bad augury for a peaceful night in Hamburg. The order has been given 
to *“‘bomb up” this hardy squadron of ‘* Whitley’ bombers, whose many 
trips scourging Hamburg and Kiel include the attack on the ** Scharnhorst” 
when she lay in a floating dock of the naval base at Kiel. The little trains, 


reminiscent of those seen on the platforms of large railway-stations, bear a | 
cargo of bombs, destined to be carried on the outgoing journey in wings and | 
fuselage, which are being hauled up through their traps by jacks. A tractor- 
drawn petrol-tank is driving up from the left. A flight of “* Spitfires "’ can be | 
seen wheeling into the sky to engage enemy ‘planes reported to be approaching. 
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PARING “WHITLEY” BOMBERS FOR A ROUTINE NIGHT RAID. 


>» LoXDon News” BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


TLEYS.’” WHICH ATTACKED THE “SCHARNHORST” WHEN SHE LAY AT KIEL, FOR ONE 
INGS AND PUSELAGE, WHILE A TRACTOR-DRAWN PETROL-TANK IS DRIVING UP. 


bear a | These ‘‘ Whitleys"’ attacked the ‘‘Scharnhorst"’ as she lay in a floating made of Britons ‘ 
and dock of the naval base at Kiel and further damaged her. Our bombers ite ; e ‘ 
actor- unrelenting attacks over Germany are obviously shaking German confidence. admiration that a strong man may grant his foe Doubtless this was 
an be | A reluctant tribute, eloquent of the changing attitude, is quoted in a “ New written after the fifth or sixth raid on Berlin, raids which disproved the 
ching. York Times" cable from the ‘* Frankfurter Zeitung," in which mention is Nazi claim that Berlin's defences made it inviolable 


OF ITS FREQUENT RAIDS ON HAMBURG. 


‘whose tenacity, will and desperate courage force from us, 
despite our criticisms of the morals and policies of their leading classes, the 
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NEW NAZI RAIDING TACTICS—FORCED UPON THEM BY RAF. 


DRAWN BY oUR SPECIAL Artist G. H. 
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HOW R.A.F. VICTORIES HAVE FORCED A REVERSAL OF THEIR TACTICS ON THE LUFTWAFFE: THE NECESSITY OF 


Since they began their great aerial attack on Great Britain a complete | tried ‘‘ stepping up" their bombers and fighters so that they flew in layers, 

alteration in their tactics has been forced upon the Nazi Luftwaffe by the with the bombers below and the fighters a few thousand feet above. Later ar 
punishment inflicted by our ‘“‘ Hurricanes’’ and ‘‘ Spitfires"’ on its raiders. they even added a second layer of fighters, still higher. This was countered 

In the early days of the great attack Germany, following her practice in by the R.A.F. attacking at these levels. Naturally, if the formation was gu 
Poland and France, sent over vast numbers of bombers with but a very | attacked from the rear by our fighters the escorting ‘German fighters had to 
! 
| 


feeble escort of fighters. The bombers were chiefly ‘** Ju.87's"’ (‘‘ Stuka"’) ““turn-about "’ to face their antagonists and instantly a great gap was left he 
dive-bombers. They were shot down in large numbers and they never really between the escort. who had turned back, and the escorted who were still th 
penetrated the coast defences. Puzzled, the Luftwaffe chiefs raised the ratio | flying ahead at perhaps 240 m.p.h.; and the bombers were soon left of 
of fighters to bombers. Still they found the number was too small. They | unprotected and miles away from their fighters. The Germans then tried (and dr 
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ICTORIES: HUGE FIGHTER ESCORTS FOR A FEW BOMBERS. 


VIS, WITH OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 
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ESCORTING THEIR BOMBERS IN DAY RAIDS HAS ENDED IN THEIR SENDING OUT VERY LARGE FIGHTER FORMATIONS. 





yers, continue to carry out) the ring method of protection. In this the bombers | hombers were in the great majority). To attempt to penetrate our defences 
ater are packed in a fairly tight formation and round these at the same level with a comparatively few large bombers of the Heinkel ‘“‘ 111K" type (and 
nied circle a large number of fighters. In this way some of the fighters’ fixed | in some cases even larger four-engine aircraft) the Luftwaffe are compelled to 
was guns are always covering each point of the compass, and they can engage provide a fantastically large force of fighters, to avoid the whole escort being 
4 to their attackers and not part company with their bombers. The circling fighters, drawn away, bit by bit, from their bombers by British fighter action, and 
left however, have to be kept at full speed to keep up with the bombers, and i avoid the fatal gap between the bombers and their escort. These develop- 
still thus quickly use up their fuel. This formation also has the disadvantage ments are the cause of the huge formations of enemy machines which have 
left of being easily broken up by anti-aircraft fire. The Luftwaffe has now been recently appeared in our skies—one covering four square miles was described 
(and driven to a complete reversal of the tactics of the first phase (where the on September 2—providing such fine targets for our A.-A. gunners 
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W’| AUGUST 11 TO 31: A PANORAMA GIVING AN IDEA OF WHAT THIS FEARFUL LOSS MEANS. 


f a | of war has deprived Germany of the services of something like 17,000 or 18,000 trained pilots, navigators, and air gunners. The comparable British loss is 
probably under 3000, for a large percentage of the British aircraft shot down have been single-seater fighters, many of whose pilots, moreover, have safely 
: 307 reached the ground. Photographs of captured German airmen appear on page 306. In the same period of twenty days in which the Germans lost 1023 machines, 
. mae e ly lost 307, including machines lost over Germany and German - occupied areas. Over 90 further German aircraft were lost September 1-3 
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UNCONVENTIONAL METHODS aF TAKING COYER &% STALKING 


i, 






¥ 
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THIS METHOD WAS FARST ADOPTED IN THR SPANISH WAR 
WHERE \T PROVED VERY USEFUL FOR GETTING FROM PLACE TO PLACK 
WHERE ONLY Low CovER WAS AVALIABLE (sen AS \& ft HiGH , SCATTERED 
BUSHES) AND WHINE STILL SOME DISTANCE FROM THR ENEMY, 


IL THE SIDE CRAWL 
o, oN > 


MOVEHENTS ARE CARRIED OUT IN A SERIES OF QUICK, SHORT, 
VIGOROUS LEAPS, KEEPING AS Low AS PoSsiBLE. ‘THIS HE THOD 

OF TRANSIT PRESENTS A DIFFICULT TARGET, 2 ENABLES A 

MAN To FALL FLAT OR CHANGE DIRECTION ATA SECONDS NOTICE . 





ee 
Py 


~ 
ASO A PRODUCT oF THE WAR IN SPAIN, THIS CRAWL 15 EXCEED— 
INGLY USEFUL WHERE COVER 15 LOW A SLIGHT. IT HAS PROVED ITSELF 
A VERY GooD & RAPID HETHOD OF GETTING ACROSS OPEN COUNTRY. 


| gr THE SEAL CRAWL 


IN THESE MOVEHENTS THE Body 3 PROPELLED By NEANS 
OF TWE SIDES OF THE FEET Z THE POINTS of THE ELGows 





NOTE THE METHOD OF CARRYING THE RIFLE. 





THG 6 USED WHEN GETTING UP CLoSE To THE ENEMY PoSrTioN. THE GROUND & THE HANDS GRiPPED TOGETHER . THE HEAD 


THR MOVEMENT I$ ACCOH PUSHED ENTIRELY BY A BACKWARDS AND ght SHOULD GE KEPT WELL DOWN & THE LEGS OUTSTRETCHED AND 
FORWARD MOTION OF THE UPPER ARM. THE FOREARMS SHOULD GE FLAT ON HOTIONLASS. FI T&S TY SHOW METHOD OF MOVING UP RIFLE. 


= 





we 














_— 
| WHEN, ON PATI2OL = (i) emery your PockRTS OF Loose CHARGE & KEYS— 
: THEY HAVE A HAGIT OF JINGLING . 
(ii) SEE THAT YOUR TIN HAT 'S COVERED OVER IN SOME WAY — A TWIG STRIKING 
THE METAL CAN BE HEARD FOR A SUPRISING DISTANCE . eras 


NEVER TAKE LONG STRIDES WITH 
KEGS wiDELy SPACED. (Fig I) IF you 
HAVE SUDDENLY TO" FREEZE” MO TIONLESS 
YOu With PROBABLY BK CAUGHT OFF 
a BALANCE & WOGGLE , THUS GETRAYING 

YOUR PoSITION Yo THE ENEMY. 

TAKE SHORTISH STEPS KEEPING 




















, (il) Keer Quer, Move SLOWLY, 8 ONLY FIRE WHEN ABSOLUTELY FORCED 7. 
(iv) MAKE CERTAIN WHICH WAY THE WIND IS BLOWING — IF PROPERLY USED , 
W STALKING IT CAN BE YOUR GREATEST ALLY. 

(¥) ALWAYS CHOOSE ANOTHER ROUTE FoR YouR RETURN — THE ENEMY MAY 


Hv MISSED ON WAY OUT, BOT HGH BE WaITin 
Sa ee le can oy SOT MG SE WAITING Your RETURN 





THE LEGS CLOSE TOGETHER. PRACTISE 
THIS IN YOUR GARDEN A you wis GE 
SUPRISED How KASY IT IS To “PRER2E ” 
ATA MOMENTS NOTICE . (Fee I) 





WHEN CRAWLING CLOSE To THE ENEMy'S 
POSITION & SILENCE BECOMES IMPERATIVE, 
IT ISA GooD TIP TO PLAcE tHE KNEES 
EXACTLY M THE IMPRINTS OF THE HANDS 
THUS HINIMISING THE DANGER FROM 

= CRACKLING TWIGS, A DRY Twi Wi, 

























ne ~ pe SELDOM CRACK Twice . 
Tee man 
BETTER BALANCE rApAU eR 


CAN GE OBTAINED 

N MOVING INA SEM 
CROOCHED Posi TION 6 
PLACING THE HANDS on 
THE Nees. 
THiS KEEPS THE 
SHOVLDERS Down ANDO 
LESSENS THE TENDENCY 
TY WOBBLE . 

NOTE METHOD oF 
HOLDING FUFLE . THE 
SLING 1S OVER ONE 


AAM & NOT ACROSS THE 
CHEST 


THE WRONG AND WE 
RIGHT Way To FIRE AT Low 
FLYING AIRCRAFT with A 
TOMMY GUN. 

LYING @N YOUR BACK 
yO PRESENT A Less — 
FAVOURAGLE TARGET FoR 
A MACHINE GUN AND HAVE 
, A FAR GREATER RANGE 

orn (FET) - 
TH TE Two PotirionS Pon yeuRSELr, 




















TRAINING FOR THE HOME GUARD. I.—‘ INDIAN WARFARE"? METHODS THAT CAN BE USED TO OUTWIT INVADERS. 


One of the most surprising things ot the war has been the rise of the Home friends who are in the Home Guard. The drawings on this page illustrate the 
Guard, a force that was not dreamed of six months ago, which has never act of moving without attracting attention. Many of the tricks are typical 
received pay, but has resolutely set about equipping and training itself for any | of ‘Indian warfare,” and Boy Scouts will recognise others; but they are being 
eventuality. It has even developed a school where guerilla warfare is being | systematised at Osterley Park, and the why and wherefore exactly explained. 
made into a science and all the lessons learned from recent fighting are turned | The Anglo-Saxon race, it should be remembered, has always produced excellent 
to profit. We publish here the first of a series of drawings of things that are guerilla fighters—witness such names as Baden-Powell, T. E. Lawrence, and 
taught at this school, now famous as Osterley Park, which we intend to give, Colonel Rogers and innumerable Americans—when not stifled by authority. 


believing they will form a useful and reliable “ handbook "’ for readers and their SpectaLty Drawn ror “THe Iniustratep Lonpon News” ny 


Terence T. Cuneo 
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NEW R.A.F, AMERICAN AIRCRAFT INSPECTED BY THE DUKE 
OF KENT: THE DOUGLAS “ BOSTON ”’ LIGHT BOMBER. 
The Duke of Kent, who is a Group Captain in the R.A.F., has visited 
an aerodrome to inspect this machine and the Brewster Fighter 
shown opposite on this page. The “ Bostbn” has sharply tapered 
wings, an undercarriage of the tricycle type—two rear wheels 


retracting into the rear of the engine nacelles and the nosewheel 
(P.N.A.) 


retracting rearwards and upwards into the fuselage. 





Z oot Pe 
THE FIRST GERMAN BOMBS ON IRELAND: THE WRECKED 
CREAMERY AT CAMPILE, WHERE THREE GIRLS WERE KILLED. 
On August 26 the three girls who were working in the canteen of the 
creamery were killed beneath falling masonry when the German bomber 
attacked. About forty other people had narrow escapes. Two small 
daughters of the stationmaster were injured by splinters from a bomb 
which damaged the roof of the house. Mr. de Valera sent a message 
of sympathy from the Government. (Keysfone.) 
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R.A.F. AMERICAN 


AIRCRAFT ; 


EVACUEE CHILDREN TORPEDOED. 





A MESSERSCHMITT 109 * 
OF A BARRAGE 


DESTROYED 
BALLOON 


BY 

IT FIRED. 
The crew of a barrage balloon shot down the Messerschmitt “ 109”’ 
raider which had fired it over the south-east coast recently. The 
Nazi ‘plane was wheeling round after igniting the balloon when a 
hundred rounds of rifle ammunition was fired at its exposed under- 
side, the "plane immediately plunging into the sea. The balloon is 

seen going down in flames, the raider overhead. (Planet.) 


THE CREW 


on 
» cn 
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NEW R.A.F. AMERICAN AIRCRAFT 
THE BREWSTER 


INSPECTED BY THE DUKE 


OF KENT: ‘“ BUFFALO "’ FIGHTER. 


The “ Buffalo”’ was originally developed for use by the U.S. Navy 

as a deck-landing fighter, but it will be employed by the R.A.F. for 

land work. It is a mid-wing monoplane with a very short and 

deep fuselage. An undercarriage of unusual design, which retracts 

partly into the wing and partly into the fuselage, is a feature of 
the aircraft. (P.N.A.) 

















‘““WHAT A MAN!’'—THE PRIME 
STEEL HELMET, WATCHING A FIERCE 


MINISTER, WEARING A 
AIR BATTLE AT DOVER 


Referring in a letter published in the “ Daily Telegraph” on Sep- 
tember 3 to a Press photograph showing Mr. Churchill during a visit 
to a coastal region sitting at a table wearing a helmet with * e 
inevitable cigar,’’ and “*‘ what can only be described as 2 
master wrote: “I was interested to overhear two boys di < 

photograph say, ‘What a man!’" (British Official Photog 







a grin, 








BRITISH EVACUEE CHILDREN WHO WERE TORPEDOED THEIR SHIP LEFT THIS COUNTRY FOR CANADA WITH 320 CHILDREN ON BOARD ANI THEY ARE HERE SEEN BACK 
IN BRITAIN, AT A NORTHERN PORT, AFTER BEING RESCUED 

The ship did not sink after the explosion, and the only loss f the purser. The | given t lott ar accomr ation for the night. The r Oversea Reception 
behaviot of the childr throughout ma if ¢ + hly tr sd in boat Boar a tn ermitte to be berthed below the wate , b in wh 
behaviour of th hildren throughout was magnificen ey \ 

drill before leaving this and they went to their t f ani t trave For at every fifte na tr e t e ‘ ' aniser 
As they were being j the lifeboats they sang t were st ensure at . 4 et ne r y t endently 
wearing pyjamas when wy landed They were transferred where they were the t t 4 r vide y Boa / 
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A “SKELETON” HURRICANE FLIES HOME. 





AN AMAZING TESTIMONIAL * TO BRITISH WORKMANSHIP AND FLYING SKILL. 
THE TATTERED WING OF A ‘“‘ HURRICANE’ BROUGHT SAFELY HOME BY ITS PILOT. 





THE COCKPIT OF THE “ HURRICANE,” SHOWING THE ARMOUR-PLATES WHICH PROTECTED 
THE PILOT’S BACK. THE HOOD WAS JAMMED, MAKING IT IMPOSSIBLE TO BAIL OUT. 





THE REMAINS OF THE TAIL AFTER THE PANCAKE LANDING WAS SAFELY EFFECTED. 
RUDDER AND TAIL-PLANE WERE STRIPPED, AND THE ENGINE USELESS. 


The remains of this “ Hurricane” afford mute evidence of what British workmanship and piloting 
can do, The ‘plane followed an ‘“ Me. 109" down to 10,000 feet, and sent it into the sea during 
a Channel dog-fight. The pilot lost his squadron and was attacked. Wounded in the eye and 
shoulder, he tried to bail out, but the hood was jammed, so, with engine stopped, rudder and 
tail-plane stripped, and wings tattered, he glided twenty miles, and managed to pancake into 
an airfield. It is interesting to see the part played by the armour-plates at the back of his seat 
in saving the pilot's life. They represent another formidable addition to the efficiency of our 
“ Spitfires” and “ Hurricanes.” (Pholographs by A.P.) 
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AIR BATTLES RECORDED IN “SKY-WRITING.” 


On the opposite page we publish a drawing by G. H. Davis explaining the probable causes of 
aerial fog-trail, or “ sky-writing,” revealed in a variety of patterns in these pictures, which 
are good indications of the amount of twisting and turing which the ’planes go through during 
an aerial battle. Dog-fights were the order of the day when these photographs were taken. 
Describing the series of air battles the Air Ministry bulletin stated that twice during the morning 
“ Hurricanes” and “ Spitfires” flew to the attack. About 100 of the enemy ‘confronted them 
the first time, and 120 the second. A “Hurricane” squadron, which in nine days’ fighting over 
France destroyed 59 of the enemy, did most of the damage. (Photographs by A.P. and Keystone.) 





AERIAL “ FOG-TRAIL,” POSSIBLY CAUSED BY EXHAUST CONDENSATION, REVEALING 
THE MANCEUVRES OF COMBATANTS IN A DOG-FIGHT OVER THE SOUTH-EAST COAST. 





CRISS-CROSS LINES OF “ SKY-WRITING” TRACE THE COURSE OF A DUEL IN THE 
SKIES. ANOTHER POSSIBLE EXPLANATION OF THEM IS REDUCED ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE. (SEE DRAWING ON OPPOSITE PAGE.) 





THESE TWISTS OF FROTHY SMOKE WERE PHOTOGRAPHED DURING AN AIR BATTLE 
OVER DOVER. WHEN A ‘PLANE IS FLYING AT 20,000-30,000 FEET THEY ARE, 
OF COURSE, AN INVALUABLE GUIDE TO ITS POSITION. 
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AERIAL “FOG-TRAIL,” 
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WHICH OFTEN 


REVEALS HIGH-FLYING RAIDERS. 


DrawN BY OUR SpeciAL Artist G. H. Davis. 


SSURE IN 
HE ATMOSPHERE AT THE AIRSCREW AND CERTAIN 
ARTS OF THE AIR.CRAT. 





THE INVOLUNTARY ‘“SKY-WRITING” EFFECT WHICH HAS BEEN SEEN PRODUCED BY RAIDERS AND FIGHTERS AT GREAT HEIGHIS 
MAY BE CAUSED BY EXHAUST CONDENSATION OR REDUCED ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 


The tell-tale emission of white “ fog-trails,"" by aircraft flying fast at considerable 
heights, has many times been observed during the war. The aeroplane suddenly 
emits long trails of smoke-like vapour; and as suddenly the vapour ceases—a 
manifestation frequently repeated by the pursuing aircraft at the same spot in 
the sky, thus clearly showing it to be an atmospheric phenomenon. Though the 
exact cause of this mysterious “‘ sky-writing "' is not known, there are two possible 
explanations, as illustrated on this page. One is by the introduction-of nuclei 
from the engine exhaust into super-saturated air, and the other by the reduction 
of pressure around certain parts of the aircraft, which will cause condensation to 
take place when the aircraft passes into and through a zone of super-saturated 


| 


| 


air “containing more water-vapour than it normally holds Naturally this 
formation of a very prominent and tell-tale streak of smoke or fog is something 
to be avoided by the pilot of a raider, for its movements are revealed at once 
by the “streak” in the sky. Flying at a height of 20,000-30,000 ft., the ‘plane, 
without the fog-trail, is a mere speck in the sky to ground observers and gunners 

practically invisible The theory of how the fog is formed by the sudden drop 
in pressure can be more simply demonstrated by observing a bottle of beer before 


the stopper is removed Above the beer inside the bottle is a closed space 
When the stopper is removed the sudden expansion of gas inside the bottle causes 
the pressure to drop and for an instant a fog is formed in the neck 
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O get full 
* value out of 
a book in enjoyment and instruction, the reader should 
know the conditions in which the author wrote it—all those 
personal, domestic, social and political circumstances amid 
which he lived and worked. The moral is, of course, that 
a student of literature and drama, especially that of a 
bygone age, should also study biography and _ history. 
The obvious importance of such a study is, I think, too 
often overlooked, and cannot be too strongly emphasised. 
I know I neglected it grievously in my younger days, 
reading quantities of poems, plays and essays, without 
knowing anything about the authors and all that .went to 
their mental make-up. Thus I missed an immense amount 
of human interest, and in after years the pre-occupations 
of wage-earning and home-keeping made it difficult to 
recover that lost time. 


These remarks were sug- 
gested by the latest work of 
a writer who has striven to 
picture and vivify the sur- 
roundings in which Shakes- 
peare and his contemporaries 
wrote and produced plays. 
His book is “ EL1zABETHAN 
PLAYS AND PLAyYERs.” By 
G. B. Harrison, Reader in 
English Literature in the 
University of London (Rout- 
ledge ; 12s. 6d.). Mr. Harri- 
son’s previous works bearing 
on the same theme include 
““Shakespeare at Work,” 
“* Shakespeare’s Fellows,”’ and 
“The Elizabethan Journals,” 
besides editions of diaries, 
letters and so on, belonging 
to the same period. In the 
present volume he traces the 
history of early London 
theatres—the Rose, Curtain, 
Swan, Globe and Fortune— 
discusses the connection be- 
tween stage and university, 
and devotes chapters to Lyly, 
Greene, Marlowe and Ben 
Jonson, and to the companies 
of players known as_ the 
Admiral’s Men and the Cham- 
berlain’s Men, and the rebel- 
lion ofthe Earl of Essex. 


In explaining the purpose 
of his work, and the type of 
reader to whom it makes 
appeal, Mr. Harrison writes : 
“This book is intended for 
those interested in the English 


“ 


Theatre, to show something I CALL: ALL FRENCHMEN WHEREVER THEY MAY 
BE TO THE WAR OF HONOUR AND LIBERATION”: 
SOLDIERS OF GENERAL DE GAULLE’S ARMY OF FREE 
FRENCHMEN WEARING THEIR NEW UNIFORM. 
The new uniform for infantrymen of the Free French Forces of 
General de Gaulle is, as shown in this photograph, British battle- 
dress with the word “‘ France” on the shoulder and above it a 
band of red, white and blue. The characteristic steel helmet of 
the French Army is retained. (Keystone.) 


of the world in which Eliza- 
bethan players and drama- 
tists worked. ... Although 
one may fetch infinite enjoy- 
ment from a play regardless 
of its history, one cannot 
study drama apart from its 
environment, To the making 
of Hamlet went not only 
Saxo Grammaticus and Frangois de Belleforest, but Bur- 
bage, the Chamberlain’s Men, the Globe Theatre, the 
Stage War, the melancholy of the generation, and the whole 
turmoil of life seething around Shakespeare as he wrote. 
I have incorporated such parts of Shakespeare's 
Fellows as seemed worth keeping. Elizabethan Plays and 
Players covers the period from the building of the Theatre 
in 1576 to the death of the Queen in 1603. ... The 
most astonishing fact about the Elizabethan Drama is the 
speed of its growth. Less than twenty years had separated 
Tamburlaine and King Lear; but King Lear belongs to 
Jacobean drama, which is another story.” 
~ We now ‘turn to a memorable chapter in the history 
of modern drama, not fully and formally chronicled by a 
single historian, but evoked in phases by a group of writers 
(or, more strictly, speakers) in the now-popular co-operative 
manner, I refer to “Tue Irish Tueatre.” Lectures 
delivered during the Abbey Theatre Festival held in Dublin 
in August 1938. Edited by Lennox Robinson, With 
Frontispiece Portrait of W. B. Yeats, from a drawing by 
Sargent (Macmillan ; 7s. 6d.). In one sense, Mr. Robinson 
points out, the Festival was a great success. In another, 
it ‘ failed because we found it impossible in two weeks to 
represent adequately our Theatre’s thirty years’ work. 
This collection of lectures ... is no more than 
grist for the mill of the next historian of our Theatre.” 
The lecturers, however, were a distinguished team. They 
comprise the late Andrew Malone (on the early history of 
the Abbey Theatre, and the Rise of the Realistic Move- 
ment), Frank O'Connor (on Synge), F. R. Higgins (on 
Yeats and poetic drama in Ireland), T. C. Murray (on 
George Shiels and Brinsley MacNamara), Walter Starkie 
(on Sean O'Casey), Ernest Blythe (on Gaelic Drama), 
and Michael MacLiammoir (on Problem Plays). 


Mr. Lennox Robinson, besides a foreword about his 
collaborators, contributes a lecture on Lady Gregory. 





By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


One passage reminds me of a walk over Surrey hills, in 
more peaceful days, with a certain poet, and discussing 
whether blank verse was an appropriate vehicle for dialogue 
among peasant folk in poetic drama. His practice in this 
matter is entirely justified by what Mr. Robinson writes 
of Lady Gregory and other Irish dramatists. ‘* Yeats,” we 
read, “had set her gathering folklore, and she visited 
much among the country people around her home and had 
an impeccable memory for their speech, and in that speech 
most of her plays are written. Synge had been the first 
to discover what a lovely medium it was to write in. Lady 
Gregory’s speech has not the wild poetry of his, but perhaps 
it is more authentic. She, Synge, and Padraic Colum 
were the first to discover that you could write quite seriously 

° and beautifully about 
‘poor’ people, quite 
seriously and beautifully 
about people who spoke 
with a country accent, 
who spoke in dialect. 
Shakespeare and other 
writers had used such 
people in their plays, but 
they had always used 
them for cheap, comic 
relief, to make the gallery 
laugh.” 


Some may have re- 
‘garded the Abbey Theatre 
and all its works as 
merely an expression of 
Irish nationalism. This 
view, however, is vigor- 
ously challenged by 


lecture on John Synge. 
“I suggest to you,” he 
says, ‘that nationalism 
alone could never have 
created this theatre. .. . 
This literary movement 
of ours, if one surveys 
the plan of its founders, 
was to be an attack on 
middle-class civilisation, 
on literature, on acting, 
and finally, because in- 
escapably, on philosophy. 
In each case the method 
was the same, it 
was the method of the 
religious reformers— 


asceticism. ... Yeats, the 
propagandist of the Irish 
theatre, is much less a 
nationalist thau an ascetic 
who asks his fellow-writers 
to take a vow of poverty, 
to write no word which is 
not living speech, to ex- 
press no thought, as he 
says, in praise of Synge, 
which does not belong as 
much to yesterday as to 
to-day. He would have 
them ignore middle-class 
art and philosophy, and 
go back to the sources of 
all art and all philosophy : 
myth, saga, and primitive 
life.” 


Frank O’Connor in his - 
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pleasant en- 
tertainment, 
Paul Henry’s delightful water-colours being the strong 
feature on the pictorial side. 


The wheel of round-Ireland travel having come full 
circle, and ended it where it began, the author concludes 
by comparing modern Dublin’s intellectual atmosphere 
unfavourably with what he had formerly known. “I 
remember,” he writes, ‘ the Dublin of fifteen years ago, 
when Dublin meant a visit to A. £. and a visit to Yeats, 
and a visit to the Abbey Theatre. I was satisfied with 
that Dublin, more than satisfied—elated by it, excited, 
illuminé for a whole week. To-day when I go into Dublin, 
I have no pilgrimage before me. Yeats and A. E. are 
dead. The Abbey Theatre is now a shadow of itself. The 
old poetic ideas which made it throb with potentiality are 
gone with the only man who had a genius for the theatre 
and its affairs. . . . There has been since those days only 
one man in Dublin, my friend Frank O’Connor, who speaks 
my language, the language of the artist, with whom 
I can create a mood, in which life around us takes 
on stature, and the moment trembles with a feeling 
that something is about to happen, as if revelation 
were immanent—the feeling we always got with A. E. 
or Yeats.” 


Another beguiling book of Irish travel—this time accom- 
plished by car and trailer caravan, complete with film- 
camera equipment—is “‘ WHERE THE RIVER SHANNON 
Fiows.” By Richard Hayward. With 53 Illustrations 
from Photographs by Louis Morrison, and Map of the 
route (Harrap ; 12s. 6d.). The author and his companions 
set out from Belfast, in August 1939, from the river’s 
source in County Cavan. ‘“ Our object,” he says, “ was 
threefold : to make a travel picture of the River Shannon 
from its source to its mouth; to write a book of similar 
scope ; and to enjoy ourselves.” Their enjoyment was so 
keen that Mr. Hayward communicates it to his readers, 
whom he urges to choose the same itinerary for their next 
holiday. The fact that the Shannon rises in Ulster and 
flows south through Eire, and that the author’s Kerry 
friend, who contributes a foreword, can describe him jokingly 
as ‘‘ this interloper from Northern wildernesses,” but know- 
ing “every mile of its length,” seems to give promise of 
growing friendship between North and South. I noticed 
similar indications in ‘“‘ An Irish Journey,’’ whose author— 


-a Catholic from Cork—declares humorously what further 


territory he would demand if he were an Ulsterman, in 
response to Eire’s claim for the return of the Six 
Counties. When quarrelsome neighbours begin to chaff 
each other without rancour, the end of the quarrel 
is surely in sight. 


There are also some 
welcome signs of pro-British 
sentiment in Mr. Hayward’s 
book. One occurs in his 
explanation of the reasons 
why a German engineering 
firm obtained the contract 
for constructing the great 
Shannon hydro - electric 
works at Ardnacrusha— 
simply becausé they showed 
most commercial enter- 
prise. .‘‘ The magnitude of 
the. work,” writes the 
author, ‘“‘may be judged 
from the fact that it 
occupied five thousand men, 
working three shifts a day, 
for four years. I am glad 
to give these few facts 
because so many’ people 
believe that it was anti- 
English feeling in Ireland 
that @nt the contract to 
Germany. This is untrue. .. . 
The Irish people . . . would 
have been better pleased 
had the contract gone to 
a British firm. But no 
British firm even tried to 
secure it. The Germans 
were not popular around 
Limerick. Their national 


Incidental reference to 
the Irish Theatre and its 
moving spirits is made in 
an attractive travel book— 
“An Irish Journey.” 
By Sean O'’Faolain. Speci- 
ally Illustrated by Paul 
Henry. With 4 Coloured 
Plates, 6 Collotype Plates, 


and Map of Ireland (Longmans; 12s. 6d.). The author 


PLEDGED TO FIGHT FOR THE FULL RESTORATION OF 

FRENCH LIBERTY: A MEMBER OF THE FRENCH FREE 

ARMY IN BRITISH BATTLE-DRESS FIXING ON THE IDENTITY 
SHOULDER-BAND WITH THE FRENCH COLOURS. 


In a world broadcast on August 29 General de Gaulle, leader of the 

French Free Forces, called all Frenchmen wherever they were to the 

war of honour and liberation. “‘ We shall not perish,” he declared ; 
“we shall survive, we shall win the war.” (Keystone.) 


characteristics are poles 
apart from those of the 
Irish people—much further 
apart even than Irish and 
English ways of life... . 
German food was imported, 
German beer was brought 
over, and very little of 
the Irish money paid in 


wages to these unpleasant, inhumanly efficient, humour- 


takes us more or less clockwise round the island. Leaving less, bombastic automatons, almost every one of them 
Dublin by train, and making the actual start from a point a potential Hitler, was spent in Ireland. . . . Had 
in County Kildare, he and his artist-collaborator seem to a British firm done work, the town would 


have travelled in go-as-you-please fashion, now by jaunting- have been humming with money and _ prosperity.” 


car, now on Shanks’s pony, and not always keeping together. 
One would fix up his easel in a quiet rural spot, while the 
other wandered off through village or town in search of an’ bloody wars. It’s not 
gossip and local lore. The combined result makes exceedingly 


machines.” 


As a Limerick publican said to Mr. Hayward: “ The 
Germans! Damn’ all they’re good for but bombastin’ 
men they are at all, but 
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THE GORGEOUS HUES OF THE PARROT- TRIBE. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” “‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’ etc. 


I SPENT a delightful half-hour a few days ago in 
looking, with envious eyes, at a wonderful collec- 
tion of budgerigars in the aviary of my friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Hurley, for these included several 
of those only partially explained varieties, or “‘ sports, 
which during recent years have come into being 
as a result of the efforts of aviculturists, following 
along the lines of the experiments with tall and dwarf 
peas made by the Abbé Mendel long years ago, while 
Darwin was evolving his epoch-making theory of 
‘ Natural Selection.’’ His wonderful work received 
but little notice at the time, bat it has revived to 
bear its full fruit under the painstaking and laborious 
researches of the late Professor Bateson, of Cambridge, 


” 





I. SHOWING THE NORMAL, WILD TYPE OF COLORATION 

OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUDGERIGAR (MELOPSITTACUS 

UNDULATUS), WHEREIN THE HEAD IS YELLOW, WITH 

BLACK MARKINGS AND BLACK SPOTS ON THE CHEEKS, 

THE BODY BEING ALSO YELLOW AND PARTLY CONCEALED 
BY THE BLACK BARRING. 


The lower back and under-parts are green. But several different 

forms, where blue replaces the green, and white replaces the yellow, 

have been brought into being by aviculturists during 
the last few years. 


who made ‘“ Mendelism’’ famous for. 
all time. 

What gave rise to tall and dwarf peas 
we do not know, but, thanks to Mendel, 
we know how to ensure, pure strains of 
both, which breed.true. And what applies 
to these peas applies also to the several 
varieties of the little Australian pafrakeet 
known as the budgerigar (Fig. 1). Nor- 
mally, that is to say, the wild bird, has 
a brightly coloured plumage of vivid 
yellow, and green, barred with black 
across the back. To-day there are at 
least four well-marked variants on this 
coloration, the most striking of which 
is of a glorious ultramarine blue, save 
the cheeks and forehead, which are always 
white instead of yellow, though the char- 
acteristic biack spots on the face are 
retained, 
under what circumstances, this blue form 
came into being I have been unable, 
so far, to find out. But there is another 
of a beautiful cobalt-blue, richer in 
tone on the lower back and under-parts. In a third, 
the blue has been still further watered down into a 
beautiful French-, or pearl-grey, with the lower back 
pale-blue. There is yet another variant—there may 
be others—which differs less from the parent 
form, inasmuch as it is of a _ greenish - yellow 
colour, and has a_ pale, golden-yellow head. It 
looks, indeed, rather like a pale variety of the 
typical budgerigar. 


Exactly how long ago, or 3- FUE 


The Australian cockatoos are represented by birds of 
and nearly all have long, erectile crests, of yellow, red banded with yellow, or white. 


I am hoping now to be able to find out when, and 
how, these four types came into being, and whether 
they all resulted from the experiments of a single 
breeder. Perchance some one or otherof my readers 
may be able to help me,- for I have no first-hand 
knowledge of avicultural work and methods, though 
it has always interested me. Aviculture belongs to 
the domain ofthe specialist. 

For the moment, my thoughts are running on 
this ‘“‘ blueness’’ among the budgerigars and other 
birds, as well as the very striking development of 
vivid colours among the parrot-tribe as a_ whole. 
These colours among birds are produced either by 
pigment or the structure of the feather, or may be 
due to a combination of the two. But three groups 
thereof are to be distinguished. First of all come the 
chemical, or absorption, colours, which are always 
due to colouring matter, either in the form of a diffused 
solution, or of tiny coloured bodies, or ‘‘ corpuscles,’’ 
and they do not change under any position of the 
light or eye. Even under a transmitted light, a 
red, yellow, brown or black feather will always appear 
the same. Black colouring matter is known as 
““zoomelanin’”’; the réd, such as in the feathers of 
the flamingo, scarlet-ibis and cockatoo, is called 
“ zoonerythrin ” ; while tle yellow is due to ‘“ zoo- 
xanthin.”’ It colours the cere and the feet and degs 
of birds of prey, for example, and, like ‘‘ zoonerythrin,”’ 
is due to the presence of what is known as “ fatty oil.” 
In the second group are “ objective structural colours,” 


produced by pigment underlying structureless, colour- ° 


less surfaces. Violet, blue, and green are of this 
type. Under transmitted light, only the basal pigment 
is seen. ._The deep-blue or green feathers of a parrot 
thus examined will appear only grey or yellowish. 
The same result is found if the surface of the feathers 
be damaged or wetted. Blue feathers contain only 
orange or brownish pigment; their colour as we see 
it in the living bird is never due to blue pigment, and 
the same is true of the naked area of skin and the 
wattles on the neck of the cassowaries. 

The third group comprises iridescent or metallic 
colours, such as are so conspicuous in humming-birds 
and sun-birds, and the Impeyan pheasant. They 
are due entirely to the surface structure of the 
feather, and vary with the.incidence of the light 
falling on them. 

But, careful though our analysis of the nature 
and composition of these pigments may be, it affords 
us no help when we come to survey the various groups 
into which the hundreds of known species seem 
naturally to fall. Green, red, yellow and blue are 
conspicuous among them, while black and grey are 
comparatively rare. 

Splendour on a large scale is displayed by the 
macaws. Some might almost be described as garishly 





AUSTRALIAN GREATER SULPHUR- CRESTED COCKATOO, WHOSE 
IS OF A VERY LOOSE TEXTURE. 


Copyright Photographs by D. Seth-Smith, 


coloured, as, for example, the red-and-yellow macaw, 
wherein the head and neck are of a flaming scarlet, 
while the wings and under-parts are yellow. The 
red-and-blue macaw has the wings and outer tail- 
feathers of a light cobalt-blue, and the head, neck, 
back and breast and the central tail-feathers deep 
crimson. The most beautiful of all, perhaps, is the 
hyacinthine macaw, wherein the upper parts are of 
a dark ultramarine, the wings steel-blue. These are 





varied colours, though mostly white, 


natives of the forests of Central America. Another 
outstanding group is formed by the cockatoos of 
Australia and the Moluccas. They are characterised 
by a large white, yellow or red erectile crest surmounting 
the head, and their coloration is commonly white, 
which in WLeadbeater’s cockatoo is relieved by a 
peach-blossom tint on the head, neck and breast, 
while the roseate cockatoo is grey above and rose- 
pink below. But the great black cockatoo, as its 
name implies, has made a striking departure from the 
traditions of its tribe in the matter of vestments, 
since it is of a greyish-black hue, with a long, narrow 
crest, and naked red-and-yellow cheeks. Further- 
more, it is peculiar in its habits, since it is found only 


2. ONE OF TWO SPECIES — BOTH OF A_ BEAUTIFUL 

ULTRAMARINE: THE HYACINTHINE MACAW OF TROPICAL 

AMERICA, THE LARGEST AND MOST BEAUTIFULLY @ COL- 

OURED OF ITS TRIBE, ALL THE FIFTEEN KNOWN SPECIES 

CONSTITUTING EXAMPLES OF CONSPICUOUSLY GORGEOUS 
COLOURING. 


The most beautiful examples of this striking coloration are red and 
green, red and yellow, and green and blue. 


in pairs, among tall trees growing in thick 
forests, and has but a feeble flight. Never- 
theless, it is by far the largest member of 
its tribe, and possesses a beak and 
protrusible tongue, specially adjusted to 
break open the dense shells of the ‘“‘ kanary- 
nut,” available to no other bird. The lories, 
or brush -tongued parrots, form another 
group remarkable for the richness and 
beauty of their coloration, of which red 
is the dominant note, though there may 
be blue or yellow markings. 

Green is the prevailing note, perhaps, 
of the parrot-tribe, and there is but little 
difference between the sexes in the matter 
of their coloration. But there are one or 
two striking exceptions, as, for example, 
in the genus Eclectus, ranging from the 
Moluccas to the Solomon Archipelago. 
Herein, as for example in E. pectoraits, 
the male is green, with red flanks and 
CREST blue quill-feathers, while in the female the 
head, chest and upper parts are bright red, 
with a band of blue across the back, and blue 
under-parts. She is, in short, more brightly 
coloured than the male, and there are but 
very few species of birds wherein this is the case, and in 
these the parental duties are taken over by him. I do 
not know whether this is s© in the genus Eclectus. 

But in all these varied groups of parrots the 
coloration of each species is constant. We find, in 
short, no evidence of “ sports ’’ such as occur in the 
budgerigar. These abrupt changes in coloration 
indeed, have but a small chance of survival save when 
they appear in aviary-bred birds 
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What should be 


your war-time 
nightcap ? 


OR one reason or another, 
almost all of us have an extra 
strain to bear nowadays. 


You-may be working overtime : this 
imposes a physical and a nervous strain 


upon you. If, like so many people these 
days, you have also to endure emotional 
stress you have a further burden. And 
all of us have to armour ourselves 
against the general war ‘“nerviness”’ 
that crops up now and then in the form 























EMERGENCY STORE 


The keeping qualities of Horlicks, {¢ 
combined with those already { 
referred to, make it one of the most 
valuable of all foods for the emer- 
gency store cupboard. Even after it 
has been opened, Horlicks will keep 
) in perfect condition if the screw-top 
' is firmly replaced on the bottle. This 
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is a great advantage especially when 
you remember that Horlicks contains 
milk, is naturally sweet and is there- 
fore very valuable in an emergency. 


In order to ensure that a supply of 
Horlicks will always be available for 
people even in an emergency, depots 
‘ have been established at 50 strategic 

pointsthroughoutthecountry.Large { 
stocks of Horlicks are safely stored 
at these depots and will be drawn on 
« whenever necessary. 
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of short-tempered irritability, or acute 
tiredness. 

Our best defence is to have deep, heal- 
ing sleep. Nothing is so restorative as 
a good night’s sleep. Yet more than any- 
thing else — except actual air-raid 
conditions — it is this nervous tautness 
that prevents sleep, or, even when you 
‘drop-off’? keeps you uneasily on the 
surface of sleep. This is why, in war- 


time, your choice of a nightcap is | 


especially important. 
You will find that, after a cup of hot 


: Horlicks last thing, you get the deep, 
‘+; sound sleep that is truly restoring. 
: Unlike stimulants, which naturally 


tend toaggravate wakefulness, Horlicks 
has a soothing and quietening effect. In 
addition, Horlicks has the advantage of 
being highly nourishing, and so easy to 
digest that it puts no strain on the 
stomach during sleep. Horlicks is made 
from wheat, malted barley and pure 
full-cream milk —one of the best 
** protective ’’ foods. > 


* * * 


Let Horlicks help you to get good, 
truly restorative sleep tonight. Make it 
your regular nightcap, and see how it 
helps you stand the strain. For when 
you get the good sleep and the extra 
nourishment that Horlicks gives, you 
will be able to take both work and 
worry in your stride. Start tonight ! 
Prices are the same as pre-war: from 
2/-. Mixers from 6d. At chemists and 
grocers. 
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Autumn’s Arrived 


We would like you to know about our new range of single- 
breasted lounge suits. They are cheviots —fine tweeds from 
Scotland that are warm but not heavy. Their patterns are 
attractive. Their colours are pleasant greys, blues and browns. 


These suits have been carefully tailored in advance, in our usual 
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— they are very hard-wearing. @ GNS 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


variety of fittings. Of course they obey 


the first principle of wartime economics 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 - LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 


By IVOR BROWN. 





DYNASTS AND DODGERS. 


ISS WINIFRED HOLTBY wrote a play a year or 
two before her death in which she endeavoured to 
_analyse the psychology of a British Dictator and to fore- 
cast his rise and fall. It was then a fairly novel thing to 
do, and it was also a gallant one for a playwright to attempt. 
For it is a commonplace that dramatists nearly always fail 
when they try to make actual and plausible the greatness 
of great men. It is easy to take the great and belittle 
them, or to show them in their weaker moments as normal 
specimens of frail humanity. But to picture the superman 
in process of being “ super” or the dynast being wonder- 
fully dynastic is a task of admitted difficulty. © 


Yet the subject of human pre-eminence has always had 
a natural allure for the playwright. Here is a source of 
conflict, and conflict is drama. One of the first of English 
plays by a professional playwright was a portrait of a 
conqueror. But Marlowe’s picture of the triumphing 
warrior, Tamburlaine, is far less arresting than his picture 
of defeated Doctor Faustus. It is generally agreed that 
one of Shakespeare’s few failures was with Julius Cesar, 
a man of rare, far-ranging genius and immense 
accomplishment who always seems to emerge as petty 
and unimpressive. in the play which, somewhat un- 
fairly, bears his name, since Brutus is the pivot of 
its interest. 


In our own time, Napoleon has been the subject of 
innumerable and often commonplace romances, but has 
he ever been as magnetic on the stage as he must 
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have been in life? And so with the plentiful crop 
of. dictatorship dramas which recent events © have 
provoked. They continually assume that the central 
figure is the kind of man who could sway millions; 
but, while they make this confident assumption, the 
audience seeks demonstration and conviction—and does 
not get them. 


It has happened again in the case of Miss Holtby’s 
““Take Back Your Freedom,” which, in a version revised 
by Mr. Norman Ginsbury, Was recently produced at the 
Neighbourhood ‘Theatre. The authors imagined their 
Leader and Lord Protector of Britain emerging into White- 
hall from the academic world (he was an Economist with 
an All Souls’ Fellowship) and sickening of. his political 
career because of the dishonesties, checks, delays, and 
compromises involved in Parliamentary procedure and 
democratic methods. He then exchanges the shoes of an 
Under-Secretary for the inevitable top-boots of a Dictator 
and becomes Britain’s darling and its boss. Obviously 
the dramatist has so to write and cast the part that the 
audience will believe in the drastic transition from 
the lonely don to the adored Dictator. That is where the 
dramatist usually collapses, and Miss Holtby, despite the 
assistance of Mr. Ginsbury, fails to explain her Dictator’s 
mastery over millions. 


Actors may have grace, charm, and fire, but these 
qualities do not of themselves create the illusion of tremen- 
dous force and irresistible personality. It may seem 
flattering, and even ridiculous, to speak of the modern 
dictators as supermen, but at least they have a great deal 
of superfluous vitality and a certain hypnotic power over 
their subjects or dupes. Mr. Frank Allenby, who played 
the British Dictator in Miss Holtby’s and Mr. Ginsbury’s 
piece, could not be faulted in the technical detail of his 


performance ; but he was being asked to do something 
beyond the reach of technical equipment. He was being 
expected to display the radio-active quality and mesmer- 
ising powers of those who can turn millions of once 
moderately reflective citizens into doting specimens of 
unreasoning self-abasement, credulity, and folly. 


In the case of a great man with nobility of mind the 
excellence of his words can be a great help to the dramatist. 
Abraham Lincoln is a case in point. No playwright who 
draws lavishly on Lincoln’s own speeches can miss making 
a considerable effect. But the modern dictator has no such 
distinction ; he is merely a ranter and a roarer, a dealer in 
screams, sophistries and slogans. Who on earth wants to 
hear the ravings of Hitler in an English play? Miss 
Holtby’s Dr. Clayton, even’ at his democratic best, never 
had much wisdom to dispense : when he sank to dictator- 
ship he became, like most of his gesturing kind, a con- 
siderable bore. His mother was always the more interesting 
character, and far more adaptable to stage purposes. For 
her kind of greatness, that of great wisdom, turns out to 
be more presentable in histrionic form than is the histrionic 
flamboyance of her son. That sounds paradoxical, but it 
happens to be true, especially of our modern stage, with its 
quiet, realistic style of acting. A modest integrity may 
shine out convincingly, as in Miss Beatrice Wilson’s per- 
formance of Mrs. Clayton, while the seemingly more 
theatrical son fails to establish himself in theatrical 
plausibility. 


The word “ plausible ” brings me to Mr. Gordon Harker, 
who uses it as a catch-phrase in his very ripe and enjoyable 
performance as Charlie Hopkins, in ‘“‘ Once a Crook 25 
at the Aldwych. The authors of this piece, Miss Evadne 
Price and Mr. Ken Attiwill, have written Mr. Harker a 
capital part, full of the right kind of verbal retort and 
happy Cockney banter. Hopkins has 



























be maintained. 


SUPERIORITY 


Daily you read of the superiority of British Aircraft. 


design and workmanship. Incidentally, the Alvis aero 


engine factory today boldly carries on the same tradition. 


ALVIS LIMITED, 


London Sales and Service Depot : 16 Uxbridge Rd., Ealing, W.5. Phone : Ealing 2064-6 
A range of cars can also be inspected at 103 New Bond Street, W.1 


And thankfully you acknowledge the advantages of 
their superiority, For over 20 years, the Alvis Company 
has been producing motor cars providing. just such 
advantages in their own sphere. And the results have 


been achieved by exactly the same methods—superior 


we 


Alvis superiority and engineering excellence will always 





COVENTRY 


been an artful dodger with a neat 
pair of hands. He is still an artful 
talker, but his morals are much im- 
proved. He is now a publican with a 
shady past and every hope of a sunny 
future. Unfortunately, the worst of 
his old “ pals”’ comes out of “stir” 
after a long sentence and a taste of 
the “cat”; he wants his revenge 
on Charlie, whom he sees as a 
renegade. 


So far, so good. Charlie in his 
pub, and Mr. Richard Bird as another 
old dodger, a shabby old tapster who 
hovers between the discipline of the 
Salvation Army and the delights of a 
good soak (the latter usually prevail), 
are grand company for a time. But 
the story fades away into common- 
place when we meet “The Duke,” 
Charlie’s gangster - foe, complete with 
a blonde moll, He is just a reach- 
me-down American tough guy and the 
story suffers from his intrusion and 
declines to the level of ordinary crook- 
drama. 


But, whenever Mr. Harker has the 
stage more or less to himself or is ex- 
changing words, beer and kippers with 
Mr. Richard Bird, there is a great lift-up. 
For then we are in the company. of rich 
character-actors and we need not bother 
our heads about the kind of threadbare 
story which inevitably leads to the Old 
Bailey. One thing is-certainly apparent— 
that the dramatist who deals with dodgers 
is on far easier ground than he who 
attempts to borrow the thunder of authen- 
tic dictators and present the kind of 
whirlwind which these troublesome 
gentry ride. 


The Buxton Festival was as happy an 
occasion. as these times can yield. The 
skies were quiet and the hills beautiful. 
The town could not, of course, be lit up 
in the manner proper to a Festival. But, 
while electricity was denied to the streets 
and gardens, acting assisted to kindle a 
lamp indoors and to warm the spirit. 
The Festival was really the prelude to 
the Old Vic’s ‘“‘C.E.M.A.” tour in 
Lancashire. C.E.M.A. is the Council 
for the Encouragement of Music and 
the Arts, a body charged to get on 
with the job of lightening our present 
darkness and setting the musicians and 
players at work in all directions, to 
hearten the people and to keep 
beauty alive. 


C.E.M.A., accordingly, asked the Old 
Vic to go forth into Lancashire and South 
Wales, and the first tour took Buxton on 
its northward way. It is offering ‘‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer” for those who want 
a laughing classic and Martinez Sierra’s 
“The World is Yours” for those who 
want reflection as well. Some excellent 
performances were given. The former piece 
was produced with great pace and gaiety, 
and presented Miss Renée, Ascherson 
as Kate, a young actress of lively 
charm and spirit. Miss Curigwen Lewis 
made a good leader in the Spanish 
piece, and Miss Sonia Dresdel was 
also conspicuous with her vividness and 
versatility of style. 
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Do you find you cannot eat a 
thing without pain and discomfort 
afterwards? That is because acid 
turns your food tough and you 
cannot digest it. ‘Milk of Mag- 
nesia’ Tablets relieve the acidity 
at once and your stomach starts 
digesting your food right away and 
finishes its work with perfect ease. 


Your indigestion has vanished and 
need never return. Get a tin of 
Tablets now and prove this at 
your next meal. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. & 1 |- 
Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 
Obtainable everywhere 


MILK OF MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


* Muh of Magnessa’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia 











Two Ste o Stones 
Quality doth p Underwear 


Sold ot good hosiers in every town 
MAOE BY 
TWO STEEPLES LTD. WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 
Also makers of Ladies’ Thoroughbred jerseywear in quality knitted fabrics 


The Best... 
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Pay yourself and your guests 
the compliment of giving 
them the best port .. . 
Clubland White. Ever since 
1883 this full - flavoured, 
mellow port has been the 
choice of connoisseurs the 
world over. 


CLUBLAND 
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FINEST OLD PORT 
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wasting food as surely as if you had thrown it away. So eat 
what you need, but no more. Buy wisely and cater strictly. 
For your health’s sake, as well as your country’s, remember 
that “‘ enough is better than a feast.” 

Save food ! 


Save money! Save cargo space for munitions ! 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 








THAT ‘ SANATOGEN’ 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


ADDS 58% TO YOUR ENERGY RESERVES 


1. is one thing 
to make a claim : another to 
prove it. Every claim made 
for‘ Sanatogen’is scientifically 
accurate, backed by the 


reports of research workers 


and clinicians. 





The Registered Trade Mark ‘SANATOGEN ' applied to 
Nerve Tonic Food, denotes a brand of casein 

sodium gly Pet 9 m4 rr r" 
Genatosan Lid., the proprietors of the Trade Mark. 
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Eminent doctors applied the famous 
Scheiner Test to a number of indoor 
workers. They found that six hours’ 
continuous work left them with only 
8% of their normal energy. After a 
fortnight’s course of * Sanatogen’ the 
workers were again tested under 
precisely similar conditions. This time, 
66% of energy remained. This proves 
conclusively that ‘Sanatogen’ gives you 
58% more energy. 


HOW TO STORE CARROTS. 
The secret of storing carrots is in lifting 
them (pulling them up) in good condi- 
tion. Lift them during dry weather, 
not later than the middle of October. 
Reject all blemished carrots and all 
damaged or forked roots. It is not 
necessary to clean them, but be careful 
to see they are quite dry. 

You will need a dry shed for your 
storing, if possible with a stone or 
concrete floor, and some slightly moist 
sand. If you cannot get sand, earth, 
taken from the top of the ground, 
shaken through a very fine sieve and 
slightly moistened, is the best sub- 
stitute. 

Lay alternate rows of carrots and 
sand (or earth), either on the ground, 
in a pyramid shape, or in boxes. Cover 
your pyramid or box with sand (or 
earth). Put over it a layer of straw as a 


should be stored crown to tail in rows. 
Use the carrots as you require them, 
but take care that the remaining pile is 
always well covered. It is a wise plan 





Have you tried the new COFFEE FLAVOURED ‘Sanatogen’? 








safeguard against frost. The carrots 





to rebuild your ‘pyramid at least once 
during the winter. 


HOW TO DRY 

RUNNER BEANS 
Select young fresh beans. Top, tail 
and string. Slice each bean into three. 
Dip in boiling water for 2 minutes. 
Drain. Dry on a muslin-covered rack 
until quite crisp in intense sunlight, 
or in a hot airing cupboard or in a 
very slow oven (not more than 120°F) 
with door ajar, or on a muslin ham- 
mock, suspended over a heat storage 
cooker. Store beans in bags in a dry 
place. Soak overnight before using. 


CAULIFLOWER LEAVES. 


Always ask your greengrocer for the 
leaves of the cauliflower. As well as 
being rich in vitamins, the leaves 
taste delicious. 
Cook and serve 
them with the 
cauliflower, or 
have them as a 


separate vegetable 
next day. 
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A stomach loaded with starch means a 
mind heavy with nervous fears. Now, when 
everyone needs ironclad nerves, thousands 
of men and women are finding that a light- 
weight meal, with very little starch, has an 
astonishing effect on their nerves. Vita-Weat 
is the perfect all-British crispbread — 
crunchy, featherweight, containing the com- 
pressed essence of the whole, sun-ripened 
wheat. Try Vita-Weat for breakfast with 
fruit and coffee. Try it with salads. Try it 
with savoury spreads. 

Vita-Weat springs from British 

soil and it builds British nerves 


Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN'S CRISPBREAD 





Cartons 1/6 and 10d. Packets 6d. and 2d, 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
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A tradition handed on from the last War—‘ Viyella’ 
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WING to the paper shortage it 
is essential to place a standing 
order with your newsagent to make 
sure of getting your copy of «<¢ THE 
ILLU STRATE D LONDON NEWS’ 
each week. 

By a Paper Control Order, the output 
of British paper is drastically restricted 
and all publications are compelled to 
exercise the strictest economy and in 
future no periodicals can be stocked for 
casual sale. It is therefore imperative to 
place an order for your copy each week. 
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Keep that happy expression 


When the problems of the day seem beyond you, light up a 
‘*Player’’. In the enjoyment of its fragrant aroma difficulties 
become less formidable, 
and composure is restored. 
Remember at all times 
that happy expression 
‘“Player’s Please”’. 





IN THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST EMPTY 
YOUR PACKET AT 
TIME OF PURCHASE 
AND LEAVE 
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The foamy antiseptic lather carries away dirt, 
leaving the skin refreshed and smooth, fragrant 


with health, safe against chance infection. 
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THE CLOTH THAT BEARS THE MARK OF IDENTITY 


SOCIETY 


Harris Tweed was first woven by the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides for their 
own protection, Because of its sturdy 
strength and hard-wearing qualities 
Harris Tweed is particularly suitable 
for present-day conditions. 


Little lives, once sad, may, with your help, As a safeguard against imitations the Harris Tweed 
be lifted up where brightness shall follow Trade Mark has been registered by order of the Board 
of Trade. All tweed which bears the Harris Tweed 

gloom, and laughter take the place of Trade Mark is made to-day in exactly the same way as 
tears. Children needing care and pro- before the War. The mark, stamped ‘on the cloth itself, 
tection because of the war are daily joining is a definite assurance that the tweed has been made 
OuR FAMILY OF 5,000 entirely in the Outer Hebrides, the home of Harris 


Tweed, from pure Scottish wool, and has been handwoven 
Ogham SE “ae at the homes of the islanders. 
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